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AFL and CIO to 


Organize Co-ops 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The American ledera- 

tion of Labor has made a decision which in 

the long run will be far more important than 
anvthing done by the 80th Congress which has just 
adjourned. The American Federation of Labor has 
- oflicially and actively thrown the organized weight of 
its nearly 8,000,000 members behind a campaign 
to organize consumer cooperatives throughout the 
Linited States. 

The leadership in the campaign has been assumed 
by President William Green and Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany, working in close collaboration with 
the Cooperative League of the USA, parent body ot 
Sall Rochdale cooperatives in the country. The organi- 
zation of the cooperatives is taking place on the 
local level, with the active organizers and _partici- 
pants being officials of city central labor bodies aud 
‘local unions working with the trained assistance ol 
experienced personnel designated and loaned by the 
Cooperative League. 

The development of consumer cooperatives is en- 
visaged bv AFL President Green and Secretary Meany 
as the most potent gun organized labor can point at 
‘the highwavmen profiteers who have been holding 
up the public. 

The Federation’s headquarters in Washington al- 
ready has turned out five pamphlets in a series whic! 
will be continued indefinitely. Large quantities of 
these pamphlets are being sent to affiliated uniow< of 
the AFL and to city central bodies and local unions 
on request. 

President Green’s office also has undertaken to 
initiate contacts between local groups interested in 
establishing cooperatives so that such cooperatives 
will start off or as large a base of community par- 
ticipation as possible. 

The August issue of The Federationist will contain 
a leading article entitled “Pennsylvania Starts l= 
New Program on Credit Unions and Cooperatives.” 
written by John D. Nicola, chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor Committee for Education 
Fon Credit Unions and Consumer Cooperatives. 

Nicola recounts in his article that the 1946 con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State Federation “+aw 
that the problem of raising living standards has two 
tides: First, to raise wages through your union and. 
Psecond, to get your money’s worth when you spend 
Your union wage.” 

Nicola states that “Labor has been weak on this 
second side; they have not yet organized to combat 
price increases. In the last year, drastic price rises 
have all but wiped out workers’ wage gains... . We 
felt that it was time for labor to take an active part 
jn sponsoring this great consumer movement and to 
lead the way in carrying this program to others out- 
‘side our movement so that all could join in bettering 
our living standards.” 

Nicola tells a fascinating story of what Pennsy|- 
Vania unions were able to do for their members in 
tredit unions and housing problems in the Phila- 
delphia-Camden area. 

+ * 


HE. stage was set for the AFL’s active participation 
in consumer cooperatives almost three years ago. At 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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An Editorial— 


They’ve Done It Again 


HERE is an ominous definiteness about the 

succession of vetoes with which the Russian 

delegate has prevented cooperative action by the 
United Nations. The eleventh negative was isiterposed 
on July 29 against the creation of a semi-permanent 
Balkan Commission. Eleven times in 19 months the 
Soviet Government has arrested action by the Se- 
eurity Council, This final no was of such a nature 
as to threaten the prestige if not the very existence 
of the international organization. 


The Security Council is the body set up with the 
specific function of guarding the peace of the world. 
(reece presented her case because fighting was actually 
taking place along her borders, A Commission of the 
Council made an on-the-spot investigation and by a 
vote of 8 to 2 adopted a report which found Yugo- 
slavia guilty of supporting guerrilla warfare against 
(;reece and pronounced Bulgaria and Albania guilty 
to a less extent. The United States introduced a reso- 
Jution to provide for a Commission which would 
remain on the ground indefinitely to see to it that 
the threat to Greece and to peace in the Balkans was 
not continued. This resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 9 to 2, with Poland playing as usual the role ot 
puppet. But now Mr. Gromyko’s veto wipes it out. 


Herschel V. Johnson, deputy American delegate in 
the Council, denounced this Russian action as “a 
grave challenge to the prestige and authority of the 


United Nations as a guardian of the peace.” Russia's 


use of the veto means that the Security Council is 
powerless to take preventive measures in threatened 
areas. It is robbed of the means of serving the func- 
tion for which it was established. 


The alternative to UN protection of Greece is a 
dangerous one. The UN Charter provides that any 
nation or combination of nations has the right of 
self-defense. The Truman Doctrine pledged us to 
support the independence of the Greek Government. 
The less the UN does to maintain the peace on such 
unquiet borders as that of Greece, the more the 
American Government and its allies will have to resort 
to action and by-pass the UN. In rendering inter- 
national action more difficult and less effective, the 
Soviet authorities are issuing a challenge to the United 
States. They are sharpening the conflict between the 
two great powers and increasing the danger of the 
som of overt acts which lead to tragedy. Russia has 
made. the UN impotent and has struck a blow at the 
whole ‘ideal of international cooperation. 


How Well Do Russians Live? 
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An Editorial— 


A Day to Celebrate 


UGUST 6 should be the most important “holi- 
day” on our calendar. All of the others have 
only national or sectarian significance. But 

this day has the same dire meaning for all the world. 
It marks the advent, for good or ill, of man’s mastery 
over the mysterious power wrapped up in the atom. 

Our other great days we take lightly. Christmas 
we celebrate boisterously with hardly a thought of its 
meaning. Washington’s Birthday and Lincoln’s we 
mark without meditation on the philosophy of these 
great men. But we shall disregard the significance of 
Hiroshima Day at our peril. In this case the prophets 
of evil have not overstated their case. They could not 
do so. Mankind will cither take heed or perish in its 
heedlessness. 

At the moment, our negotiations with regard to the 
control and utilization of atomic power have reached 
a peculiarly dangerous stage. The United States has 
agreed, in the interest of the common welfare, to 
surrender something of its sovereignty. We have 
promised to turn over all that we know to a properly 
constituted international body. We have solemnly 
promised, once this body is set up, not to take advan- 
tage of our priority in the field of fissional science. 
No nation ever went as far as this to prove its devo- 
tion to the general welfare. But thus far, our well- 
meant offers have been turned down cold by the other 
great world power, Soviet Russia. 

The psychological state induced in many Amer- 
icans by this diplomatic impasse is, to say the least, 
unfortunate. There is danger of our being driven back 
into isolationism at a time when such an attitude 
would be unimaginably dangerous. Many of our 
countrymen automatically think: We have made our 
offer of cooperation; it has been turned down; now 
we are free to drive ahead for world control. This 
way lies destfuction. This would be merely sinking 
to Russia’s level. 

Any alternative policy demands statesmanship of 
the highest order. Of the sort of thinking required, 
the Marshall Plan offers a sample. But this project 
applies only to a part of the problem in one part of 
the world. To break down the wall which divides 
this country and Russia and produce a planetary 
control, we must dare to inaugurate a long and patient 
campaign of deeds and words as well thought out 
and as liberally supported as the Manhattan Project. 
The possession of atomic power solves no problems. 
It brings us face to face with a supreme problem 
which we are as far as.ever from solving. 














Trends 


By LISTON M. OAK 











Eighth Anniversary 


(While David J. Dallin is on vacation, Liston M. Oak will comment on 
international trends.) 


T was in August, 1939, that Molotov and Ribbenthrop met, embraced, exchanged 
I assurances of undying friendship, and signed a pact of non-aggression and mutual 
aid. On this anniversary of the Nazi-Soviet Pact which gave Hitler the green 
light for the invasion of Poland, my mind goes back eight years. 
1 seem to remember that at that time, (if Johannes Steel and other pseudo-liberals 
will pardon the reference,) American “progressives,” then as now, were dispensing 
assurances of Stalin’s love of peace and collective yee Such enlightening publica- 


tions as The Nation and The New Republie were ada 


the possibility of a pact between Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia. Despite 
accumulating evidence that Hitler and 
Stalin might come to an agreement, 
American “liberal” journals rejected, in 
1939, articles predicting that event, 

In The New Leader of Jan. 14, 1939, 
Eugene Lyons wrote that “insistent re- 
ports that Stalin is seeking a rapproach- 
ment with Hitler gain in credibility. ... 
If the Nazi-Soviet rapproachment does 
not take place, the fault will certainly 
not be Stalin’s. He has been begging for 
the embrace.” This. was not the first nor 
the last time.-Lyons'and many other 
New Leader writers’predicted the pact— 
and many other events that came to 
pass. On May 13, 1939, Charles Yale 
Harrison wrote in the NL that “a Hitler- 
Stalin alliance is not improbable,” and 
an editorial in the same’issue forecasting 
such an allianee roused Communists and 
their friends to high indignation. “Im- 
possible!” screamed the Daily Worker. 

Another Ni contributor, Herbert 
Solow, wrote an article in March, 1939, 
which he tried to peddle to many 
journals; it was titled “The Unholy 
Alliance,” and it scolded those who re- 
jected the possibility of a Stalin-Hitler 
pact. When Common Sense finally pub- 


nt in their refusal to admit 





lished Solow’s article, in October, 1939, 
it was with this handsome apology: “We 
accepted it [two months ago] —but hesi- 
tated while Stalin hesitated. We wish 
we hadn’t.” 

Although Solows presented a wide 
variety of concrete evidence indicating 
the probability of the pact, on the basis 
of Russian-German relations from 1918 
to 1939 the editor of the Sunday supple- 
ment of the New York Times rejected 
the article, saying that Russian affairs 
were so uncertain that the Times would 
avoid any discussion of the subject at 
present. The editors of Current History, 
the Herald-Tribune, This Week, The 
Nation, and other publications also 
found it too hot to handle. 

The moral of these reminiscences is 
that the contributors to The New Leader 
have usually been correct, in their prog- 
nostications, because they have the facts 
and know how to analyze them; their 
philosophy is sound and their approach 
objective and scientific. They do not go 
in for wishful-thinking. But the totali- 
tarian-liberals seem to forget everything 
and learn nothing. They go on assuring 
us that we can trust Stalin, that Soviet 
Russia is a peace-loving democratic na- 


tion seeking only security. And when 
the NL, willing to face facts however 
unpleasant, warns that the world is 
drifting toward war, we are termed 
warmongers. 


* * * 
Wavering The “left-wing” lib- 
British Leftists erals and socialists 


in Britain who 
usually have taken a pro-Soviet position 
are wavering. Like all sections of the 
population of England they warmly wel- 
comed the Marshall plan for Europe’s 
recovery. 


The New Statesman and Nation com- 
mented: “Mr. Marshall’s speech at 
Harvard was the first sign of American 
statesmanship since the death of Roose- 
velt.” The ultra-left Tribune went 
further: “Most of the present evils of 


Europe, the economic paralysis and the. 


political division, have derived as much 
from the partition of Europe decided 
upon at the Teheran and Yalta confer- 
ences, as from the war itself. When the 
late President Roosevelt agreed to this 
division of Europe into an Eastern and 
Western zone, he committed probably 
the gravest political error in the career 
of a great American president. The real 
significance of Mr. Marshall’s offer is 
therefore that it is a deliberate attempt 
to repair the damage done to the 
structure of Europe by the Roosevelt- 
Stalin agreement at Yalta.” 


Michael Foot and Kingsley Martin 
are in a dilemma: they hail both the 
Wallace “plan” and the Marshall plan, 
which are diametrically opposed. 

* oe * 
The Information 
Service of the Span- 
ish Republican Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile sends out a story of 
the Bilbao strike which presents this 
action of the Basque workers as a gi- 
gantic plebiscite against the dictatorship 
of Franco. The 25,000 union men and 
women of Bilbao who laid down their 


The Strike 
Against Franco 


tools on May 1, set an example of cour- 


age to all the world. This is the first 
time in the history of dictatorships that 
such a movement has been successfully 
carried through. Jn the long regimes of 
Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin there has 
never been a successful strike. I€ must 
now be recorded that in the northern 
corner of Spain this record has been 


broken. Against Franco the workers. 


have risen up and so successfully demon- 
strated their power that most of them 
were able to return to their jobs. 


The demonstration was political in 
every respect. There were no demands 
for higher wages or changed working 
conditions, Many of the employers were 
openly sympathetic. When the Franco 
regime, sensing the importance of the 
event, sent military divisions to imprison 
the workers, so great was the public 
opposition that additional workers— 
eventually as many as 60,000—walked 
out, 75 percent of the entire working 
population of the Bilbao region. When 
employers asked the dictatorship to 
withdraw its demand for penalties 
against the men, they were told: “Over 
and above the private business interests 
of Biscay stand the interests of Franco 
and his regime.” This officially’ empha- 
sized the fact that the struggle was be- 
tween the people of the Basque country 
and Franco. 


Finally the Government was forced to 
back down. It withdrew its orders to 
employers that they penalize the strik- 
ers. The strike leaders therefore on 
May 10 issued orders to the workers to 
return to their jobs, and the strike was 
brought to a peaceful conclusion. 


This strike offers overwhelming evi- 
dence of the speciousness of the refer- 
endum held by the Franco Government 
on July 6. The official report of this 
election was to the effect that 90.61 per- 
cent of the eligible voters approved of 
the Franco regime. The strike of 60,000 
workers gives the lie to the referendum 
report. 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








CCF Shows the Way 


URING my stay in Canada a good 
D deal of national attention was 
centered on the by-election in 
Halifax. In this old Liberal constituency, 
or Riding, as they call it up there, the 
party of Mackenzie King won as ex- 
pected. But Warren Baldwin, reporting 
the election for the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, said on the 
morning after: 
“The real story of 
the by-election 
which carries it 
into the realm of 
national  signifi- 
cance is the gain 
of the CCF and 
the smashing de- 
. feat of the Pro- 
Bohn gressive Conserva- 

tives.” Then fol- 

lowed a diagnosis of the Conservative 
failure which is being echoed all over 
Canada. The followers of John Bracken 
had thrown into the campaign every- 
thing which they had, but, said Mr. 
Baldwin, “The only thing they had not 
created was an issue of natioral signifi- 
cance wich would appeal to the electors.” 
The result was that in a city where at 
the time of the last election there were 
practically only two parties, the vote 
is now split three ways. The Liberals 
got 22,880, the CCF 14,575 and the 
Progressive Conservatives only 12,897. 
This amounts tc the beginning of a revo- 
lution in the old province of Nova Scotia. 
If this tendency continues, the Socialists 





will soon have representation stretching 
from Vancouver on the West Coast to 
Halifax on the East. 

My observation in Ottawa bear out the 
diagnosis of the correspondent for the 
Globe and Mail. I listened, for example, 
to the debate on the appropriation for 
national defense. In the Canadian 
Parliament the Speaker occupies a dais 
at one end of the chamber and has the 
members of the party in power on his 
right and members of the opposition on 
his left. When an important Government 
measure is being debated the Minister 
concerned sits, or stands, at the central 
point on the Government side and pre- 
sents the case for the bill and replies 
to objections. It always strikes me as a 
more efficient and democratic way of 
doing business than that pursued in 


Washington. The argument is carried 
on with restraint and is kept steadily to 
the point. 


In this case the Minister for Defense 
had presented a 14-point program pro- 
viding for a very modest development 
of the regular armed forces and the 
reserve contingents. The Progressive 
Conservstives, of course, occupied most 
of the opposition benches. The CCFers, 
with fewer than 40 members, looked 
like a small group from which not much 
was to be expected. But asthe debate 
proceeded, my notion of the situation 
rapidly changed. The Conservative op- 
position was completely lacking in punch, 
It was said that the 14-point program 
was fine but that it had been presented 


a year or two late. And it was suggested 
that it was, after all, only a program, 
that the Liberals had failed in perform- 
ance, etc., etc. The idea I got was that 
if the Conservatives had been in power 
they would have proposed a program 
practically identical with that of the 
Liberals. There was not much to choose 
between the two old parties. 

But when the CCF men took the floor 
there was a change. The debate suddnly 
came to life. These men had ideas, and 
they presented them with wit and imagi- 
nation. They criticized the program 
from a technical point of view, contended 
that it was not up-to-date. Too little 
attention was being paid to research 
and the adequate utilization of new 
weapons and new techniques. The bill, 
of course, went through. But the impres- 
sion given to a/mere onlooker was that 
the Conservatives were tired and ineffee- 
tive while the CCF crowd formed the 
real opposition. 


* * . 


A Clear Alternative 
To the Old Parties 


Ir was a fine and friendly group of 
people whom I met in Ottawa. Mr. and 
Mrs. Augus Mac-Ginnis were there, and 
David Lewis and A. Andras, the New 
Leader correspondent for Canada. They 
have worked hard to build their party 
to its present point of influence, and they 
have a harder job still before them. But 
they are bubblirg with plans and with 
hope. As one views the efficient and 
active organization based on Woods- 
worth House, it is hard to realize that 
the Canadian Commonwealth Federation 
is only 15 years old. Until the autumn 
of 1946 it carried on its activities with 
practically no paid staff and with totally 
inadequate office space. Now it has a 
national home, which, appropriately, is 
called Woodsworth House in memory of 
J. S. Woodsworth, the party’s founder. 


There one can observe all the signs of 
an efficient and forward-looking organi- 
zation. In September will be inaugurated 
a dominion-wide membership drive. 
Whenever the next election may come, 
the CCF will be ready to register the 
evidence of substantial progress. 

Several times in this column I have 
asked a question which constantly 
bothers me: Why does the Dominion of 
Canada have a strong and increasingly 
successful Socialist party while we in 
the United States have nothing of the 
sort? When I had the cheerful group 
CCFers together in Ottawa you may be 
sure that I did not fail to put this query 
to them. And from them I got two an- 
swers. The first reason is that Canada 
is essentially a British country with 
things going on in the British way. The 
CCF is its Labor Party. 

The second part of the reply implies 
a criticism of the Socialist movement of 
the United States. These men and women 
said to me in effect: This party of ours 
is as native as anything that grows 
here; there is no foreign lingo; we never 
mention the proletariat or the economic 
interpretation of anything; people un- 
derstand what we are driving at and 
come to see that they want what we 
want. 

But don’t get the idea that this is @ 
wiggly-woggly 5-and-10-cent-store outfit. 
The permanent program is definitely a 
Socialist program. Campaigns are fought 
on the issues of the time and place, but 
the national ideal of control of produc- 
tion in the common interest is always 
there. David Lewis put it to me in these 
words: “We are proud of the fact that 
we present a clear alternative to both 
of the old-line parties. We got there 
first. No Canadian Wallace will ever 
have a chance.” 

But when these fine, ambitious men 
and women asked me what we intend te 
do on our side of the line, my answer 
sounded pretty lame. 
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(Continued from Page One) 

the AFL convention in New Orleans 
in November, 1944, the Executive Coun- 
cil presented an elaborate report on 
gonsumers cooperatives. The council 
pointed out that: 

“When workers and other consumers 
through their cooperatives control the 
means of production in any line of 
goods, they can prevent monopolies and 
powerful interests from  explointing 
them by charging excessive prices.... 
“Consumers cooperatives can be, and 
already are, a very healthful influence 
jin improving the position of the member 
ef organized labor in his efforts to im- 
prove wages and working conditions. 
The cooperative, as employer, because 
itis owned by the members of organized 
jJabor and others, can establish a yard- 
stick of higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions and thus compel other 
employers to raise their standards. This 
has happened pntil it is the established 
rule in other countries.... 

“In addition to increasing wages, 
workers will have to depend on growth 
#f the consumers cooperative movement 
as one of the most vital steps in bring- 
ing full production and jobs for all in 
the United States, A strong cooperative 
movement, existing side by side with 
individual enterprise, can act as a 
balance wheel in the American economy. 
By returning to their worker-members 
all savings from the joint enterprise, 
cooperatives can help to create the buy- 
ing power to maintain full production... 
“In America, farmers have made far 
more pregress in meeting their economic 
needs through consumers cooperation 
than have workers.... Through cooper- 
atives American workers can reduce 
the cost and raise the quality of the 
things they need for living, just as 
farmers have done. Thus far we have 
missed this great opportunity to raise 
our living standards, largely because 
the methods of training our members 
in successful management of cooper- 
atives had not been developed. Today 
we need no longer be held back, for 
these methods are known and under- 
stood. 

“Your Executive Council recommends 
that the convention provide a Depart- 
ment of Consumers Cooperation within 
the federation with a full-time executive 
and the necessary staff.... 

“Th» serious economic problems. ahead 
of us call for close collaboration be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor 
ail the Cooperative League of the 
United States. These two great demo- 
frat’ movements are both working to 
taise the living standards; they should 
g0 forward hand in hand and strengthen 
tach other in this common effort. Amer- 
ean workers will need consumers co- 
*peratives as never before in the years 
ahead, to build up their buying powe1 
ind thus create jobs, to stabilize em- 
Moyment, und prevent price profiteer- 
ing.” 


The 1944 AFL convention approved 
the Executive Council report and re- 
Nmended action along the lines sug- 
sted. Since then studies have been 
Wine on, and there have been numerous 
tnfersness between AFL officials and 
Cooperative League officials to work out 
"Zanizational details. 

Finally, three weeks ago, the AFL 
Yent into action by the creation of a 
Pint AFL-Couperative League Com- 
mittee, headed by Arnold Zander, presi- 
ent of the AFL Federation of State, 
Pounty and Municipal Employees. 
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By Jonathan Stout 


AFL and CIO to 
Organize Co-ops 


Under the program worked out by 
the Zander Committee, unionists inter- 
ested in establishing cooperatives in 
local communities will be given the 
support and cooperation of local central 
labor bodies. This is being insured by 
the endorsement of President Green and 
Secretary Meany. 

A joint conference of cooperators and 
labor officials will be held at Haverford, 
Pa., on August 5 to start the program 
rolling in high gear. 

* * 7 


ClO Cooperates 


AST week the CIO, following the 
lead of the AFL, issued a pamphlet en- 
titled Unions and Coops which endorses 
the idea of collaboration with the Co- 
operative League of the USA. This 
official pronouncement of the CIO, makes 
possible on local levels the establish- 
ment of consumers cooperatives in 
which AFL and CIO members ‘can par- 
ticipate together with the blessing of 
their respective federations. 

For the AFL this development may 
become a departure from a strict inter- 
pretation of its traditional “trade union- 
ism, pure and simple.” And in its ulti- 
mate possibilities it may represent a 
workers invasion, under the spur of 
necessity, of the distribution industry 
and, eventually, of the field of produc- 
tion itself, as in Britain. 

As is pointed out in the AFL Exe- 
cutive Council report of 1944: 

“Consumer cooperatives in the United 
States today own 102 factories, a coal 
mine, 10 gasoline refineries, 296 oil wells 
and 800 miles of pipe line. They manu- 
facture flour, canned foods, roast coffee, 
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sausage, butter, cheese, bread, gasoline 
and lubricating oils and greases, lumber, 
paint and printing. They mine coal; and 
to supply farmers they manufacture 
feed, fertilizer, farm machinery, and 
operate chick hatcheries. It should be 
noted that these are not producers co- 
operatives, but factories owned by con- 
sumer cooperatives. They are controlled 
by consumers and manufacture only 
the goods for which consumer cooper- 
atives members have already ereated a 
demand. They produce for an assured 
market. This is true Rochdale coopera- 


tion, the only type endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

As a development which knits to- 
gether the interests of labor, farmers 
and consumers, the action taken by the 
American I'ederation of Labor and sec- 
onded by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations within the past three weeks 
appears to contain within it untold 
possibilities for the eradiciation of many 
of the ills which have long eaten away 
like a cancer at America’s domestic 
economy-—evils which the 80th Congress 
did not face. 





PON the success or failure of 
[ | the Marshall Plan hangs the 

future of a large part of 
western civilization, perhaps of all 
of it. 

Yet its success is by no means 
assured, 

It was offered with no edge against 
the USSR beyond support for the 
right of European states to make 
plaus and pursue their mutual des- 
tinies without external dictation. 


The Soviet response to Marshall's 
proposal was to. begin a war of 
nerves against it as an interference 
in “the sovereign rights of states,” 
countering with a Molotov plan, 
which has welded to the Soviet Union 
with tightened bonds eight East- 
European states containing over 
100,000,000 people, and a large part 
| of Europe’s normal food supply, oil, 
coal and copper—the process accom- 
| panied by oppressive measures: a 
Communist coup d’etat in Hungary; 
| arrests in Rumania and Bulgaria; 
pressures upon reluctant Czechoslo- 
| vakia. Thus the USSR has completed 
| the secession from Europe of its bloc. 
| The Marshall plan, meanwhile, has 
| struck snags. The German problem 
is not similarly viewed by English- 
| men and Frenchmen. The issue is 
| -the Ruhr. The British wish it social- 





The Snag of the Ruhr | 


By Dorothy Thompson 


Distinguished columnist and radio commentator 


ized by Germany; the Americans 
would allow a German government 
to settle the matter—later; the 
French, though they want its coal, 
oppose the proposed expansion of its 
steel, lest Germany revive as a fu- 
ture military threat. 

Yet if western Europe is to re- 
cover, it needs every bit of steel 
which European mills can produce. 
Even Ruhr coal, produced now at 
only half the prewar rate, will not 
hold that or increase or be trans- 
vorted without new machinery, and 
railroad replacements, which require 
steel. Thus Europe is running around 
in a vicious circle. 

There is a solution—neither the 
present British, American, nor 
French solution. Socializing the Ruhr 
would not lessen its dangers as a 
potential n.ilitary asset; socialist 
states can be as menacing to peace 
as others. The new “socialist” states 
are highly militaristic, and _ states, 
not private industries, go to war. 

The American attitude of wait-see, 
is just a way of passing the buck. 
The French will spite themselves 
by keeping the German industrial 
level down. 

But coal and steel have no “na- 
tionality.” The coal and steel of 
the Ruhr are as necessary to Europe 


“ 





as the coal and steel of Pennsylvania 
are to Michigan. 


tinues to be worked and inhabited by 
Germans, should be owned by the 
peoples who live from it. The Ruhr 
industries should be organized as a 
cooperative, the shares held, in cor- 
rect proportions, by the states rep- 
resenting the peoples that consume 
its products. Since capital would be 
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The Ruhr, therefore, while it con- 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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The Scope of Reader’s Scope 


front in 1936 the Communists have 

penetrated the radio, movies and 
other mass communications media, tradi- 
tionally alleged to be the citadels for 
capitalist manufacture of opinions for 
the masses. Before the war. the pro- 
fessional friends of the Soviet Union 
began to test the popular magazine 
market with packages like Friday and 
Ken, which failed, But in 1944 another 
venture was made with the publication 
of Reader’s Scope, a project that has 
thus far managed to survive. 

Reader’s Scope is the fellow-travelers’ 
Reader’s Digest. Its-appeal is not to 
confirmed party-liners or to Communist 
Party members, but to political innocents 
who have some vague notion of liberal- 
ism and an attachment to the memory 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The editors 
base their selections on the apparently 
correct conviction that many Americans 
cannot identify a Communist or Socialist. 

Ostensibly Reader’s Scope is simply a 
digest magazine, but each issue contains 
some measure of Stalinist hack-work, 
if not in one of the articles then in the 
“Scope Newsletter,” a section that ap- 
pears to be written by someone who 
reads nothing but high pressure tip 
sheets and astrology magazines, and is 
preparing himself for a job on Time. 
This department may be conducted by 
the foreign editor of Reader’s Scope, 
Johannes Steel, since it often resembles 
his special combination of pretention, 
adulterated Stalinism and frenzy. 

Elsewhere in the magazine you are 
likely to run into a piece by Kate Smith 
or one by Howard Fast, or a reprint 
from the Hobo News following one from 
The American Scholar. Readers of this 
unusual magazine may learn about 
beautiful ladies who affect the destinies 
of great countries, the latest develop- 
ments in psychoanalysis, and the idio- 
syneracies of the remaining European 
monarchs. For the health-minded there 
is an occasional reprint from Hygeia, 
cuddling next to an article setting forth 
the Communist in China, 

The publisher is Leverett Gleason, 
formerly the business manager of Fir- 
day, the defunct Stalinist picture maga- 
zine. Gleason is also a director of the 
People’s Radio Foundation and a sponsor 
of the Stalinist Spanish Refugee Appeal. 
He is a member 
Party under the name of Alexander 
Lev. All these definitions of the pub- 
lishers of Reader’s Scope explain why 
it was possible for Gerhart Eisler to 
state in an application for an Alien 
Departure Permit that he “did research 
work” for the magazine. 

of. * oh 


Sen the inception of the popular 


line 


Mosr of the monthly fare offered by 
Reader’s Scope has little political sig- 
nificance, but on the average each issue 
contains two articles, in addition to to 
the “Scope reflecting the 
party-line. 

The issue of March, 1945 contains a 
discussion of China entitled, “Twilight 
of the Gods in Chungking,” by Ilona 
Ralf Sues. future of 
China with rivalries among some famous 
Chinese beauties, the writer also slips 
fn the exact CP line. Chiang Kai-shek 
“monopolized by a 
shrivelling, tiny group of nationally 
hated survivors of a moribund total- 
itarian regime.” The Nationalist Govern- 
ment is “tottering, feudal, quasi-beaten 


Newsletter,” 


Tying up the 


is described as 


of the Communist 


By Robert Hall Jensen 


..- rotten to the core... terrorizing the 
people with three secret police forces.” 
The Yenan goverment is “an enlightenéd 
democratic regime” which has “popular 
support well on its side.” The writer, 
mindful of the innocent audience the 
magazine cultivates, does not bother to 
indicate that the “Yenan government” 
is run by the Communist Party of China, 

Ella Winter, another Stalinist stal- 
wart, reported on “The Red Army in 
Occupied Territory,” in the issue of 
November 1944. Commending the “good 


behavior” of the Red Army in Rumania, | 


Ella Winter described the generosity 
and democratic qualities of the soldiers 
and officers. Soviet officials, she said, 
“don’t interfere when the local popula- 
tion forms its own parties or trade 
unions.” At this time the Russians were 
looting, raping on a wholesale scale and 
installing Fascists and anti-Semites at 
the head of the Government. She con- 
cluded this touching fairy tale in the 
Daily Worker tradition: “But the 
general feeling everywhere is one of 
tremendous relief and gratitude to the 
Red Army, especially for their well- 
kept discipline and hands off policy 
which, rigidly adhered to, produced con- 
fidence where there was fear before.” 
Reader’s Scope’s star reporter and 
demon editor is Johannes Steel. One of 
Steel’s typical contributions appeared 
in the issue of February, 1945. This was 
a forecast of the future of Europe, 
couched in terms that would make 
Communist / tyrannies acceptable to 
Americans. Steel wrote: “Out of their 
war struggle the people of Europe have 
discovered the strength to assure them- 
selves a better future, and a vision of 
the better life as in America, of a 
people’s achievements as in Russia.... 
This does not mean that Europe will 
go Communist. There will be Communist 
leaders in the people’s governments. But, 
by and large, these leaders do not aspire 
to setting up Soviet governments, They 
are in the popular tide of reform 
toward democracy, social security, social 
and economic equality.’’ Steel portrayed 
the regimes under the Red Army as 
something like Roosevelt’s New Deal. 


*” * « 


In the issue of November, 1946, the 
“Scope Newsletter” said that Roosevelt 
knew how to handle the Russians, that 
since his death the reputation of Amer- 
ica in Europe has declined, and that if 
he were alive there would be no danger 
of war. This has been the line of the CP. 


When, a year or so after the end of 
the war in Europe, the American people 
were beginning to see the nature of 
Soviet “democracy” in Europe and its 
brand of international cooperation, the 
“Scope Newsletter” found it necessary 
to defend Stalin and his boys. “Discount 
all such petty and often false stories,” 
it directed in the issue of June, 1946, 
“as that of the Soviet Army stripping 
Manchurian factories—disproportion- 
ately played up in the American press. 
Fact is the Russians did remove ma- 
chinery from war plants built by the 
Japanese.... Similarly stories of re- 
moval of machinery from Germany, 
Austria, etc., when tracked down usually 
show that Russia simply taking 
back machinery and material stolen from 
her by the German Army.” All the 
evidence shows, of course that these re- 
movals have far exceeded provisions of 
the Potsdam agreement, and that much 


was 
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of Austrian property seized by Russia 
had been confiscated from Jewish owners 
by the Nazis. 

At present Reader's Scope is perform- 
ing another little CP chore by building 
up Henry Wallace and the drive for a 
third party under his leadership. A 
presidential poll among its readers shows 
that Wallace thus far has about half 
of all the votes sent in. ‘Truman is 
second with about ten percent of the 
votes, and Senator Claude Pepper isa 
close third. The July “Scope Newsletter” 
assures us that “Wallace’s popularity 
will continue to grow. He has a follow- 
ing of millions, devoted to his cause.” 


Trotsky’s Widow 





These few typical examples of 
Reader’s Scope’s editorial policy reveal 
that the function of the fellow-traveler 
is to push the CP-line without giving 
the impression that they advocate Com- 
munism.or that they are uncritical 
apologists for Soviet imperialism. But 
the fellow-traveler cannot perform this 
functicn very long without actually 
advocating the CP program and becom- 
ing identified as the practical equivalent 
of a Communist. There can be no really 
“clever” fellow-travelers, although some 
manage to escape detection longer than 
others. Reader’s Scope is in this sense 
a clever piece of front activity. 


Is a Trotskyite ie 


By Victor Serge 


Vexican Correspondent of The New Leader 


Mexico CITY—Though the assas- 
sin of Leon Trotsky has been tried and 
imprisoned, unsolved problems in con- 
nection with this crime are still agi- 
The whole 
the head- 


tating the Mexican press. 
matter was brought into 
lines again by a_ statement from 
Mrs. Natalia Sedov-Trotsky, widow of 
Trotsky, demanding a new investiga- 
tion. There are four questions which, 
she says, need clearing up: (1) The 
real identity of this man “Jacson” who 
committed the murder; (2) Whether 
this man was involved in the attempt 
on Trotsky’s life made on May 25, 
1940, which resulted in the death of 
the American student, Robert Sheldon 
Harte; (3) How spent his 
time in the United States previous to 
the murder, during the period when, 
according to Louis Budenz, the Com- 
munists of the United States were 
very busy with plots of this sort; (4) 


“Jacson” 


Who were the instigators of the 
crime and whence came the necessary 
funds? 


The assassin, Jacson, has since an- 
nounced that he has “nothing to say.” 
The Communist Party of Mexico has 
issued a long declaration in which it 
accuses Mrs. Trotsky of being a 
Trotskyite and being, moreover, tied up 
~ with all of the disreputable groups in 
the world—the Nazis, Sinarchists, ete. 
And, finally, the painter Alfaro Si- 
queiros, founder of the Mexican Com- 
munist Party, accused Mrs. Trotsky 
of “interfering in Mexican affairs.” 
He pays honor to the perpetrators of 
the crime of May 25, 1940, and an- 
nounces that he considers being con- 
nected with it “one of the greatest 
honors of my life.” This man, who 


considers it an honor to be accused 
once been 


United 


of a crime, has already 


refused a visa to enter the 
States. 
exhibition of his works at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City. It 
will be interesting to see if he includes 
Robert 


He is now preparing for an 


among them a portrait of 


Sheldon Harte. 
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Discrimination in America: 





On Dealing With 
Social 
_ Prejudices 


By Richard A. Stimson 


Mr. Stimson is research associate of the Connecticut State .Inter-racial Commission 


and editor of the “Connecticut Inter-racial Survey.” 


He has conciliated cases of 


discrimination and assisted in drafting recommendations for Fair Employment 
Practices legislation. 


is the watch-cry of these who 

oppose Fair Employment Prac- 
tices legislation. “Education is the only 
answer,” they maintain. Perhaps many 
of these people are only seeking an ex- 
euse for fighting FEP (after all, who 
could openly advocate unfair practices?), 
but those who are sincere deserve an 
honest reply. 

Must we, as they imply, ,choose our 
weapons—either education or legislation? 
I think not. Both cam be conducted 
simultaneously and each reinferces the 
other. Education toward democratic at- 
titudes makes for voluntary compliance 
with the law, while the contacts of 
different peoples which are brought 
about by an FEP law help to break down 
the barriers: between them. 

In Connecticut we got our Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act only after a 
struggle. This year it seemed to be in the 
bag when both Republicans and Demo- 
erats put it in their party platforms, 
when the Governor endorsed it in his 
inaugural adress, and when no one 
appeared to oppose it at the public 
hearing. The predominantly Republican 
Senate passed the FEPA unanimously. 
The House of Representatives, also pre- 
dominantly Republican, however, pre- 
sented more of a problem, and the vote 
was delayed until some of the rural 
legislators could be persuaded to vote 
for the FEPA. Finally it was passed 
by the slim margin of 121 to 105, with 
the help of the Democratic minority. 
It took effect on May 14, 1947, when 
it was signed by Governor James L. 
McConaughy. 


eg OU can’t stop prejudice by law,” 


The product of considerable compro- 
mise, the Connecticut FEPA contains 
many of the features of the corre- 
sponding New York, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts laws. It forbids discrimi- 
nation based on race, color, religious 
creed, national origin or ancestry by any 
employer, labor organization or employ- 
ment agency. The only exceptions apply 
to employers of fewer than five persons, 
employees who are in domestic service 
and in cases where there is a “a bona 
fide occupational qualification or need.” 

Education is the primary emphasis 
of this law. Its administration is placed 
in the hands of the State Inter-racial 
Commission, a body of ten citizens of 
different races and religions appointed 
by the Governor under a statute passed 
in 1943. This commission, headed by 
Mayor ®dward N. Allen of Hart- 
ford, recently elected chairman, has been 
working through its growing staff for 
better race relations by means of edu- 
cation an. conciliation. The same meth- 
ods are continued under the new FEP 
law, which provides for “conference, 
conciliation and persuasion” before. re- 
sorting to a hearing. No case will ever 
reach court unless the efforts at con- 
ciliation fail and the commission’s ruling 
is not accepted. 

Cooperative educational projects with 
the State Department of Education have 
been an important feature of the Con- 
necticut Inter-racial Commission’s pro- 
gram, and such projects will probably 
continue concurrently with the admin- 
istration of the FEPA. The Inter-racial 
Commission's direct activity in the area 
of education has included the publication 


AUGUST 2, 1947 


of an annotated bibliography on race 
relations (currently being revised), 
loaning books aad audio-visual aids, 
distributing pamphlets on the subject of 
inter-group relations and advising school 
administrators on inter-cultural educa- 
tion. Such activities as these will cer- 
tainly continue side by side with the 
administration of the new FEP law. 
* a * 


Nor onty ean legislation and education 
be carried on at the same time in a 


the attitudes generally held by whites 
in the South. As a recent example, oppo- 
sition to Fair Employment Practices is 
the first of five requirements established 
by the Mississippi Democratic Executive 
Committee for voting in a Democratie 
primary election. Southern white oppo- 
sition to Fair Employment Practices is 
based largely on the feeling that peace 
and order are best maintained by keep- 
ing Negroes and whites separated as 
much as possible. Northern efforts for 
harmony between the races, on the other 
hand, have been directed toward break- 


‘ing down the barriers which prevent 


understanding between Negroes and 


whites, 


Many experiences serve to demon- 
strate that the Northern pattern of in- 
tegration builds better relationships than 
the Southern pattern of segregation. 
The most dramatic example was seen in 
the Detroit race riot of 1943 where 
Negroes and whites in mixed neighbor- 
hoods remained at home in peace while 
Southern Negroes and Seuthern whites 
whe had moved inte segregated neigh- 
berhoods of the city spilled each other’s 
bloed in the streets. 


* * + 


In Connecticut the value of integration 
has been proven, not by violence but by 
the lack of it. Many employers, hiring 
Negroes in skilled work for the first 








Unionists Find FEPC Pays Of | 





From seven workers to 250, from an annual 
volume of $80,000 to an annual volume of 
$3,000,000 — that’s the record of the Cyclohm 
Motor Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y., 
according to figures just released. Even before 
the Federal Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices was launched — six years ago this 
month — Charles Wohlstetter, Cyclohm’s ener- 
getic president, was producing war materials, 
with meu and women of different races, creeds 
and ancestries working together in perfect har- 
mony. ‘Today, his plant is converted to peace- 
time use, turning out generators and radio 
equipment; but his employment policy remains 


the same. 


Ixmployees born in ten foreign countries work 
alongside old line Americans. White and Negro; 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish ; native-born and 
foreign-born—if they have skills the plant can 
use, they're hired. It’s the job they do that counts. 
Cyclohm wouldn’t do business any other way. 





Steven Bezgemluk (left) and Max Greenberg 
machining end plates for generators. 


common effort to eliminate discrimina- 
tion, but the two overlap and there is 
no sharp line between them. Fair Em- 
ployment Practices legislation, properly 
enforced, will bring about many more 
everyday among Catholics, 
Jews, Protestants, Negroes and whites. 
These contacts will be on a basis of 
equality with a common area of interest. 
Such condiNons are favorable to the 
exchange of information about each 
group, resulting in a broader viewpoint 
and better understanding. By giving 
fair opportunities to all persons, the law 
will help to destroy stereotyped beliefs 
that certain groups are inferior. These 
beliefs are an important part of preju- 
dice. 


contacts 


The basic idea of Fair Employment 
Practices—accepting the best qualified 
individual regardless of race, creed or 
nationality—is in direct contradiction to 





From left te right: George Myku- 

lak, Alice McCann and Ruby Pryor 

assembling equipment for Cyclohm 
light plants. 











Leonard Baljay (left) and Laura 

Moore (right) testing generator 

parts while Joseph Plass. chief 
inspector, looks on. 


time because of wartime needs, were 
pleasantly surprised to find that resist- 
ance was small an: short-lived. When 
traditional fears and misconceptions had 
proven false, a new friendship sprang 
up between workers of different races. 
Very significantly, almost all the fric- 
tions (and they were all minor) appeared 
in a few factories where the manage- 
ment tried to establish some form of 
segregation in the plant. Relations were 
much better in those places where all 
employees were treated exactly alike. 
Many firms, either on their own initia- 
tive or after persuasion by the Inter- 
racial Commission, had established non- 
discriminatory policies before passage 
of the Connecticut FEPA. Others, which 
had not gone so far as complete equality, 
had at least increased the variety of 
positions available to Negroes. A leading 
department store in Hartford broke tra- 








A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
Prominent Leader in Fight for 
National FEPC 


dition a few years ago by beginning the 
introduction of Negroes into its sales 
force. It now has Negro sales clerks 
scattered through many departments, as 
well as Negro personnel workers, super- 
visors, inspectors and clerical workers. 
The personnel director of the firm has 


‘expressed the opinion that integration 


has worked out very well. 

In Connecticut factories Negroes have 
been advanced to such pésitions as 
chemist, metallurgist, foreman and 
supervisor. Many Negroes have been 
trained as, machine operators. The vice- 
president of a Connecticut manufacturing 
firm which has provided opportunities 
for many Negroes wrote recently: 

“It is worth mentioning that the com- 
pany’s only instance of organized non- 
cooperation from Negroes came about 
through the accidental growth of a 
Segregated work situation. The only 
way to restore barmony was to break 
up the group and mix white employees 
in with the colored ones.” 

As for white collar employment, dur- 
ing the period from 1940 to 1946, when 
the Negro population in Connecticut 
probably increased about 50 percent, the 
number of Negro nurses increased 2% 
times, social workers 314 times, busi- 
nessmen 2 times, policemen 6 times, and 
the number of Negro stenographers, 
typists and secretaries increased 414 
times. The State Government set a good 
example by hiring many Negro office 
workers and some administrators who 
have quickly made friends with their 
white co-workers. In one community, a 
Negro teacher in a rural school is very 
popular and effective with her pupils, 
who are all white. 

Segregation in housing (a subject not 
covered by the FEP Act, but very im- 
portant as a cause of prejudice) is also 
being proven unwise. Some of the more 
successful Negroes, surmounting con- 
siderable obstacles, have moved out of 
the colored sections and have won 
the friendship of originally inhospitable 
white neigbors. One of the best ex- 
amples of good tenant relationships 
exists in a Federal housing project in 
New Haven, where tenants have devel- 
oped a community spirit which pays no 
attention to differences of color. 

Those experiences have proved to our 
satisfaction that a broad variety of con- 
tacts with different peoples provides 
helpful education for democracy. Since 
our Fair Employment Practices Act will 
be a means of encouraging such natural 
contacts, it follows that FEP is an in- 
strument of education. 


IS MIKE QUILL A COMMUNIST? 
Mike Quill knows very well that 

I am aware of his political affilia- 

| tion. He knows whether or not I have 
met him in Communist National 
Committee meetings. He knows 
whether or not he and I sat next 
to each other and voted for a Con- 
trol Commission for the party on 
one occasion. He knows whether or 
not he discussed with me on a long, 
late trip from Philadelphia, two 
years ago, his Catholic affiliation and 
| his devotion to the Communist line. 











='.ouis F. Budenz dumasl 
































REPORT from GERMANY 








Appeasement Is 


A Lively Corpse 


ERI.IN.—Moscow’s offensive in the 
B Balkans, launched in June and now 

continuing with a series of vic- 
tories, was paralleled by a suecessful 
coup in Berlin. The prize was the same 
—removal of or neutralization of al] in- 
dependent, potentially unfriendly forces. 
And it was a mixture of political inept- 
ness and weakness and continuing ap- 
peas2?ment on the part of American 
authorities that gave the Russians their 
victory here. 


The Berlin elections of October 20 had 
ousted completely the Communist regime 
that had dominated the German capital. 
The Social Democrats took 49 percent of 
the votes. With the cooperation of the 
Christian Democrats and the Liberals, 
an effective majority was established. 
Thereupon the Russian authorities here 
blocked the new administration from 
taking office; when rough tactics failed, 
they resorted to finesse. They got to 
work on the Socialist Ober biirgermeister, 
Otto Ostrowski, who had been the SPD 
dark horse, a weak and confused man; 
and in a little while he was converted 
into little more than an errand boy for 
Marshal Sokolovsky’s headquarters at 
Karlshorst. They also got to work on 
the constitution of the city of Berlin, 
and it soon became apparent that the 
promised “independent democracy” was 
going to be a farce. The Russians in- 
sisted that every legislative act of the 
Berlin Magistrat had first to receive 
their approval (and, of course, the ap- 
proval of the other three powers). This 
legal ruse was consented to, and the Ber- 
lin Socialist Government was effectively 
hamstrung. The administration remains 
practically paralyzed to date. And the 
Russian-licensed press never misses an 
opportunity to attack its weakness, and 
to capitalize on the demoralization of the 
Berliners who had originally voted 
against the Communists. 


Nothing could be done about the legis- 
lative obstacle. The socialist Magistrat 
tried to introduce a measure of social 
and legal security in the ruins and chaos 
of Berlin, passed bills in an effort to 
“make democracy work;” but the ap- 
proving signatures took weeks and 
months. The administration became a 
laughing matter. But the Ostrowski joke 
admitted of a solution. Under the threat 
of impeachment by the Magistrat’s non- 
Communist majority, Ostrovski resigned, 
The Russian refused to recognize the re- 
signation. Louise Schroeder took over 
his office, and the Russians still refuse 
to recognize her. But once again rough 
tactics proved to be only a temporary 
strategem. Marshal Sokolovsky and 
General Kotikov combined to do another 
job on the constitution. The Russian 
position became: each and every Berlin 
official, whether appointed or elected, had 
to be approved by the Allied Komman- 
datura. The constitution, of course, pro- 
vides that Military Government retain a 
final check on office-holding Germans. 
But this check was to be exercised only 
in the cases of emergency and special in- 
vestigation—if the man were a Nazi ora 
erook. The Berliners were to have, after 
two years, a measure of ‘political inde 
pendence. They could elect their own 
Mayor and Ministers. But this is pre- 
cisely what Moscow fears! The next 
Mayor of Berlin would have heen Ernst 


By Melvin J. Lasky 
New Leader Correspondent in Germany 


Reuter, an anti-Fascist veteran who re- 
cently returned from exile in Turkey to 
give new life to the SPD. Reuter, es- 
pecially, was a man to be feared. A man 
with an agile mind and a strong char- 
acter. Such a personality in command 
of Berlin would wreck the Soviet posi- 
tions there and have a crushing influence 
in the Soviet zone of Eastern Germany. 


” ° * 


How to keep Reuter out—that was the 
question. And how to keep any future 
Reuter from ever challenging them in 
Berlin. It was the same problem with 
Nagy in Budapest and Petkov in Sofia. 
But here in Berlin the Americans played 


people last October. The Social Demo- 
erats are clearly “repugnant” to one of 
the Allied powers. That is why the party 
has been banned and suppressed in one 
of the Allied zones. That is why its mem- 
bers are tossed into concentration camps 
like Buchenwald. The one challenge to 
German Communism has thus been ruled 
out as ineligible! 

The decision to capitulate to the Rus- 
sians’ veto has demoralized German 
socialist and other democratic circles. 
The Americans themselves have been 
seandalized by General Clay’s reversal. 
A few tried lamely to wave the old war- 
time flag about the “common blood” 
which was shed; but they understood 
clearly enough that the surest way to 
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along nicely, and in the morning we 
could congratulate ourselves on the nice 
job of cutting our own throats. If the 
Oberbiirgermeister is elected by the Ger- 
mans, as the constitution provides, and 
then takes office, no single Allied protest 
could unseat him. He could only be oust- 
ed by unanimous approval. If, however, 
the Oberbiirgermeister was only nomi- 
nated and needed prior Allied approval, 
one veto was enough to toss his can- 
didacy out. The veto was the weapon 
the Russians needed. General Clay gave 
it to them. 


The Kommandatura meetings in June 
highlighted American appeasement. Gen- 
eral Clay had made his formal positions 
in behalf of democracy well-known. 
Everything had to be strictly on the up- 
and-up. He wouldn’t give a dying anti- 
Nazi camp@igner a glass of water if it 
meant in any way interfering with the 
due process of democratic elections. But 
he scarcely hesitated to reverse his po- 
sition when the Russians put the heat 
on. “It is obvious,” Clay said, “that if a 
candidate is repugnant to one of the Al- 
lied powers, he cannot successfully per- 
form his job.. With this formula he 
has turned the tide in the battle for Ger- 
many. The Russians have practically 
managed to recapture Berlin for the 
Communists who were repudiated by the 


. shed more blood was to compromise and 


appease and surrender political prin- 
ciples. One high-ranking American of- 
ficial in Berlin was actually caught going 
the wrong way—he had been vigorously 
defending the old formal American po- 
sition when news came that General Clay 
had endorsed the Russian formula. “I 
simply had to get up and mumble my 
concession,” he said, “and I felt like the 
virtuous maiden in the siory who made 
one exception... .” 


Insofar as General Clay has attempted 
to justify what is generally accepted 
here in Berlin as “outrageous appease- 
ment,” his position is based on two 
premises, both of which are false. 
1—Clay believes that the only way te 
guarantee the victory over Nazism in 
Germany is to keep working at quadra- 
partite government, which means playin» 
along with the Russian: As a matter of 
fact quite the contrary is true. The con- 
cessions which have been made over the 
past two years to the Soviets have com- 
promised the name of democracy in 
Germany, have hamstrung and -:mbar- 
rassed what small anti-Nazi forces there 
are, have given ammunition and oppor- 
tunity to the Fascists of tomorrow. 
2—Clay reasons (and he made this re- 
mark to Ambassador Murphy) that some 
fine day it would be good to have the 





KLEMENT GOTTWALD 


Crechoslovakian Communist Pre- 
mier Who Once Said to Benes: 
“My One Ambition Is to Throw 

You in Jail” 
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veto precedent when the US wants to 
oust, say, Pieck or Ulbricht from the 
Mayor’s office in Berlin. As a matter of 
fact quite the contrary is true. As long 
as the US threw its support in behalf of 
democratic procedures in Berlin, the 
totalitarian party of Pieck and Ulbricht 
made absolutely no headway among the 
people. Abstractly speaking, a veto can 
be used two ways. UConcretely, in the 
present situation, the veto can only be 
used against the socialists, liberals and 
democrats who have refused to concede 
to Stalinist pressure. By his support of 
the Russian principle of the veto in Ber- 
jin, General Clay is contributing to such 
demoralization of the non- and anti- 
Communist forces that a popular shift to 
Pieck and Ulbricht becomes for the first 
time a real possibility. 


In Budapest, as Matyas Rakosi crowed, 
“before the United States could rub its 
eyes everything was perfectly put over.” 
In Berlin the United States was less 
sleepy, more wide-awake. Americans 
yose early in the morning, held the door, 
scrubbed the floor, set the ta!le, 
the dirty dishes. 


washed 








German Social Democracy | 


Ar the national convention of the 
German Social Democrat Party, re- 
cently held at Nuremberg, a new 
national executive committee was 
elected consisting of 29 membeis. 
These 29 German Social Democrats 
have a total record of 695 months of 
political imprisonment under the 
Nazi regime, in other words: 24 
months per person! 

The younger generation of that 
party has now definitely come to the 
fore. The average age of the execu- 
tive committee members is 43 years. 
The chairman for the three Western 
zones, Dr. Kurt Schumacher, is 51 
years old. He leads in every 7 
spect including that of imprisonment 
record; he spent a total of ten years 
in several concentration camps, 
among them Dachau. Unfortunately 
many of the most promising repre- 
sentatives of the younger generation 
of German Social Democrats were 
victims of the Nazi regime and the} 
war. Some, like the younger Reichs- 
tag members,Dr. Julius Leber and 
Dr. Theodor Haubach, were executed 
«fter the ill-fated conspiracy against 
Hitler’s life in July, 1944; others, 
llike Dr, Carlo Mierendorff—after 
‘having been imprisoned in concen-| 
tration camps for many years, were 
| killed by Allied bombs. Nevertheless, 
since a number of younger function- 
aries of the party have returned to 
Germany from abroad, the party has | 
| now a group of talented younger per-| 
| sons who undoubtedly will attract) 
| German youth to the movement. | 


— 
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TODAY: ‘‘Neither Prosperity 
Nor Depression’’ 


now going on is neither prosperity 

nov depression but the initial phase 
of the liquidation of the inflationary 
postwar boom. | said in the second ar- 
ticle of this series, because of excep- 
tionally favorable conditions, this liquida- 
tion is proceeding slowly and gradually, 
is not telescoped into a short period, as 
in -the ‘winter of 1920-21, and has no 
cumulative deflationary effect on the 
whole economy. The necessary readjust- 
ments in single industries are carried 
out on sueh a high level of employment, 
production,.and consumption in the na- 
tion as a whole that lay-offs in the tem- 
porarily depressed industries are offset 
by the demand for labor in other branches 
of economic activity. 


¢g terms of the postwar cycle, what is 


This process may last several months, 
perhaps a year or even two years. If it 
is accelerated and telescoped, secondary 
unfavorable symptoms may develop with 
substantial losses in production and em- 
ployment. It is more comfortable for a 
nation to face two years of full employ- 
ment, with continuous talk of the com- 
ing depression, than to complete the post- 
war house-cleaning more rapidly, as 
in 1921. 

In fact, if you are in the 10th floor of 
a building there are two ways of reach- 
ing the street floor: you may take the 
elevator or—if you are in a great hurry 
— you may jump through the window. 
The last method has the advantage of 
greater speed, the first gives you a bet- 
ter chance to arrive at your destination 
in one piece. After Armistice Day on 
November 11, 1918, the war economy was 
liquidated by jumps. Since then we have 
learned to use the elevator. 


* m ae 


What Comes Next? 


I DO not intend to give here a preview 
of coming economic events. Only a few 
highlights of the economic outlook can 
be established in a period as confused as 
the present phase of the reconversion. 


The present confusion may well last 
through the year 1948 or even longer. 
The sailing may become rough — es- 
specially in the coming winter. How- 
ever, unemployment of a magnitude of 
say, 5,000,000 or 7,000,000 is highly im- 
probable as long as our building and 
automobile industries work at capacity 
and foreign countries are open to our ex- 
ports. Apart from this, the danger of 
mass unemployment in the course of the 
liquidation of the postwar boom declines 
as time goes on and more and more in- 
dustries have already completed the nec- 
essary readjustments. 

Therefore, when I speak of rising un- 
employment I have in mind the pos- 
sibility of unemployment of as much as 





W. S. Woytinsky is an economist of 
international standing and the author 
of many well-known works in the 
field of economic problems and re- 
lated areas. At present, he is the 
chief economist of the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Social 
Security Board. The views he ex- 
presses are his own and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinions of the Board. 
This article, “Neither Prosperity Nor 
Depression,” is the third and last of 
a series devoted to postwar economic 
trends in America. The two preceding 
installments are available from The 
New Leader without charge for as} 
long as they last. 
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PROFITS 4 billions 


ANNUAL RATE OF “TAKE-HOME PAY” FOR CORPORATIONS 


1936-39 — L . 
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6 billions 





10 billions 


15 billions PROFITS 





PROFITEERING WITH A VENGEANCE 


Profits after taxes rose 135 percent between 1940 and the fourth quarter of 1946, 

according to an economic study made by the United Auto Workers (C10). “During 

the same period, auto workers’ weekly earnings—also after taxes—increased 44 per- 

cent,” the UAW declared. “When price changes are taken into account, it appears that 

the buying power of profits increased 51 percent while the buying power of auto 
workers‘ wages decreased by 8 percent.” 


3,000,000, perhaps 8,500,000, but hardly 
higher. This being the upper limit, the 
possibility of unemployment fluctuating 
between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 is not 
excluded. 


The liquidation of the boom (analogous 
to the depression in 1921 after the First 
World War) may be completed some 
time in 1949, perhaps somewhat sooner. 
If adjustments are stretched over a long 
period, neither the beginning nor the 
end of the process can be precisely de- 
termined. 


Then the country will enter the period 
of the poswar expansion (similar to the 
1920’s) with its promises, problems, and 
dangers. And this is about all that can 
be said about our economic perspectives 
with a reasonable degree of certainty. 
Some economists pretend to know that 
after having completed the necessary 
readjustments, our economy will col- 
lapse, but one should bear in mind that 
most of them suffer from deep hypo- 
chondria due to the acute indigestion 
they developed when they were forced 
to eat their voluminous and utterly un- 
digestible projections for 1945, 1946, and 
1947. 


Where Is the Wolf? 


Even apart from international troubles 
and dangers, the future of this nation is 
not all rosy. It is, in fact just as good as 
the hard work, self-discipline, and sound 
judgment of this people will make it. 


It would be a poor policy to rely on 
economic trends as automatic safety 
devices of the capitalist system. A sound 
policy of money and credit, of taxation 


and public spending, of investment, for- 


eign trade, and prices, of wages, hours 
of work, labor-management relations, 
and so forth, is a necessary premise of 
economic progress without violent shocks 
and setbacks. More specifically, such a 
policy is vital for preventing the ex- 
pansion in the 1950’s from degenerating 
into a boom followed by a collapse. If 
the perspectives presented are on the 
optimistic side, this is because they rest 
on the assumption that our policy will 
be sound, that after a clash of opinions 
and exchange of heated arguments this 
great democracy will always find the 
proper* solution to controversial prob- 
lems. If this assumption is reversed and 
the reasoning is based on the assumption 
that powerful business corporations 
will sabotage economic expansion, that 
strikes and exaggerated demands of labor 
unions will stop production, that the Ad- 
ministration and Congress will do their 


best to increase the general confusion, 
in brief, if we assume a suicidal policy 
on the part of all the forces responsible 
for the welfare of the nation, the results 
must be disastrous. 


There is, however, no justification for 
such a system of assumptions in a dis- 
passionate discussion of economic per- 
spectives. Moreover, even in a dispute, 
it is a bad policy to defend a proposal 
by predicting chaos, depression, and 
mass unemployment if the proposal is 
not accepted. This argument is bad for 
two reasons. 


First of all it does not work. If you 
ery “Wolf Wolf!” too often the time will 





come by such a road. 


“Knickerbockers” 


| Sometimes the origin of a word is lost in the mists of pre-history. Sometimes 
its form suggests a folk-story, which is long accepted as true. 
| short pants, bagged and buckled at the knee of boys and golfers, seems to have 


The nearest part of the story is generally familiar. Knickerbockers is the 
name given to the kind of pants worn by Father Knickedbocker, who is a sort 
of patron saint of the City ef New York. 
Washington Irving: “Dietrich Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” 


He comes straight out of the book by 








come when you have to deliver the wolf 
or be branded as a liar. 


Eight million unemployed is a pretty 
big wolf, which cannot hide behind a 
bush. Either he is there or he is not. As 
a matter of fact, he is neither here nor 
in the neighborhood, and since you can 
not deliver him, it is better not to use 
him as a threat. 


The other reason why the wolf-argu- 
ment is bad is that, although it has been 
thoroughly discredited in this country, 
it is taken seriously abroad. The Soviet 
press day after day entertains its readers 
with the story of rising unemployment 
in the United States. It does not men- 
tion that the weekly benefit of an un- 
employed worker in this country is much 
higher than the weekly wage of a fully 
employed worker in the Soviet Union. 
There would be little objection to Soviet 
“news from America” if its purpose 
were solely to cheer up Russian readers 
and comfort them in their misery and 
despair; but the real purpose of this 
propaganda is to bar every step of this 
country in world affairs. Relief to starv- 
ing Europe is decried as a trick of the 
American capitalists to get rid of sur- 
pluses that cannot be bought by starving 
Americans. Protests of our government 
against interference of Russia into af- 
fairs of other nations are decried as a 
bluff: what is the value of such protests 
when the United States needs all its 
troops at home to suppress the hunger 
riots that are bound to develop after un- 
employment has reached the level pre- 
dicted by American economists? 


Used in this way, the depression and 
unemployment argument is dangerous. 
It not only serves to prolong privation 
in Europe and to prevent consolidation 
of peace, but it supports a state of mind 
on the other side of the iron curtain, in 
which the Kremlin may blunder into ir- 
reparable action. That is a very. real 
danger. That is the wolf. 


—-WORDS AND OUR WAYS————+— — 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS. 





The word for the 
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Washington Irving took the name of an old Dutch family. He gives a humor- 
ous suggestion: “These derive their name as some say from Knicker to shake and 
Becker a goblet, indicating that they were sturdy tosspots of yore; but in truth 
it was derived from Knicker to nod and Boecken books; plainly meaning that they 
were good nodders over books.” 

There are three more seriously presented stories of the origin of the name. 
The dictionaries suggest that knickers are clay marbles; and that the original 
Knickerbocker was a ‘marble baker.” We may protest that this hardly seemed 
a grown man’s full-time job in Dutch colonial days. 

The Netherlands Information Bureau traces still another source. The 17th 
Century Dutch slang for a yes-man was Knikker; one who behaved like a AKnikker 
was a Knikkerbakker. This term was applied to the town councilmen; and it was 
from such Netherlands yes-man that Washington Irving’s friend got his name. 

The family (as recorded by Katherine Knickerbocker Vielé, and with varia- 
tions told me by William S. Knickerbocker) trace the name to a sabre-slashed 
cheek. 

Harmon Janson Van Bommel Van Wye Van Friesland (of the Wye family 
of the town of Bommel, in Friesland) resented the capture of New Amsterdam 
by the English. A little later, the English invited some of the Dutch boys to 
help them fight the French. Living in New York harbor, these boys were good 
sailors; the English planned to take them to Jamaica, where ships were being 
built, and put them on as crew. 

Janson Van Wye accepted—but plotted to turn the ships against the English. 
In the battle that followed, he was slashed across the cheek with a sabre. He spent 
five years in London prison, then was allowed to return. Because of his scar, 
they called him Van Wye of the slashed cheek—in Dutch, that’s Weekyckbacké. 

In the historical museum in Albany, N. Y., is an early deed of sale between 
the Gansewoodts and the Knickerbockers. Knickerbocker signed with an X; the 
lawyer, just to be sure, wrote down eighteen different spellings of the name. There 
they are, all the variations from Weekyckbacké to Knickerbocker, as Washington 
Irving took the name. And that’s how your knee pants, knickers, come from a 
sabre-slashed cheek. 









































The Australian Contradiction 


HERE is Australia going? It 
Wis: found the middle of the 

road, and has a remarkable war 
history. Few countries contri»uted the 
same ratio of man-power and military 
forces. During the war Australia de- 
veloped from its pastoral economy of 
sheep, wool, mutton and wheat, to the 
industrial economy needed to manufac- 
ture the weapons of war. Ships were 
built, planes fashioned, the over-all 
crafts of highly industrialized nations 
came into being. Australia can now 
export items she formerly imported. 
But, unlike most countries, her greatest 
import should be population, which is 
Europe’s greatest export item. 


Australia has space! The limitless 
horizons of the Australian bush extend 
for thousands of miles in all directions. 
Imagine the US with a little over 
7,000,000 inhabitants! Think of Maine to 
California with but five large cities— 
then nothing, or almost nothing in -be- 
tween. The plains, the deserts of America 
have been populated by people of all 
nationalities. The people came and the 
country grew. They came from the same 
Europe, for the same reasons. But Aus- 
tralia has only been settled, for the most 
part, along the coasts of the Pacific and 
the Indian Oceans. Within her hinter- 
land she could house and feed 20,000,000 
people. The land is empty and the cities 
are full. It is one of the country’s many 
peculiarities, much like the animal life. 
This eccentricity has dictated the Aus- 
tralia White Policy, in the same fashion 
that our own labor movement for years 
was on record barring orientals. We in- 
sulted only one section of the world— 
but Australia has taken on almost all 





@ As we go to press we learn that 

| Australia has just signed an agree- 

ment with the International Refugee 

Organization and will accept 4,000 
DP’s for the rest of 1947. After that | 

1,000 DP’s will be allowed in monthly, 
but 75 percent must be non-Jews, 











of it! We populated the Jand! Australia 
fiddled away its chances in the past. 
Now, with a new opportunity, this is 
the way it is working out. 


After the First World War Australia 
had its greatest growth in any ten year 
period, receiving those who fled from 
Europe to the safety of the far-away 
Pacific. Now Australia has learned that 
space and place give no safety margin, 
particularly without population; that re- 
liance for defense on the British is not 
enough. If the sense of panic has over- 
taken Australia, it is about time. But 
panic will not bring population. In any 
event, the country has not grown and 
will not grow unless panic engenders a 
bold tactic, induces the political meniors 
of labor to inaugurate a new immigra- 
tion policy. 


™ * * 


In my six months in Australia I learned 
that what Australia planned in regard 
to immigration was a mass and mess of 
confusions, comingling with an earnest 
desire to do something. In the middle 
of 1946, the figure was 17,000 immigrants 
for the year. A few months later, due 
to lack of shipping facilities and objec- 
tions on the part of the English about 
losing their much needed man-power, the 
figure went down to 3,000. The whole 
of 1946 saw only 4,000 Englishmen and 
1,500 Americans settle the new heartland 
below the Equator. The DP’s were at 
best uninvited and are nowhere in the 
scheme. They are an accident of bad 


MIGRATION: 


By Harry Roskolenko 


Roving New Leader Correspondent; he recently returned from an extensive tour of Australia, England, France, Samoa, Japan and other countries 


history. and do not fit, though recently 
700 Jews were admitted. 


This is selective immigration, with 
all the racial theories Hitler ever in- 
vented. First come the English... then 
the American ... then the Scandina- 
vians, etc. The fact that Australia needs 
all sorts of professional skills, that Eng- 
land is not happy to give up some of 
her prize workers, is forgotten in the 
ratio of nationality, etc., governing this 
scheme. If it is an offense against 
the ideals of human freedom which 
this war was supposedly fought for, 
that is unfortunate. Europe still has 
800,000 DP’s in the camps. Others have 


Tue people of Europe, the dispos- 
sessed, cannot wait forever. It is a dual 
problem, one that complements Aus- 
tralia’s needs and answers Europe’s 
current problem. But in the fashion it 
is being handled, with its selectivity 
angle, it misses all the answers. Having 
made a date with history, Australia is 
about to miss the boat again. Time will 
run out once more. If they insist on the 


“Anglo-Saxon, that insulting step-ladder 


concept of human beings, this ideal of 
purity will not populate the country. It 
will not shift Australia’s skills to export 
industries to feed the East. There is no 





Grains 


gone back to some hell within and with- 
out the benefit of “iron curtains” sur- 
rounding them, and the solutions are 
only postponed, or they die off in the 
camps or through political error. Amer- 
ica is’ still debating: Shall we? If so, 
how many? We now have a proposed 
figure of 400,000. Australia has now 
arrived at the figure of 70,000 of the 
purest migrants. Apparently it works 
in reverse to the size of the continent 
and its needs. But Australia needs pop- 
ulation. We don’t, it is said. We are 
just being nice people and will have no 
difficulty in absorbing 400,000 DP’s. But 
nowhere, despite Australia’s great need, 
is the DP mentioned at all. First will 
come the 300,000 British citizens who 
have registered with Australia House in 
London. After that many thousands of 
Americans who are waiting to start a 
new life on a new frontier or to escape 
the next war. It is time to ask just what 
identifies the philosophy of labor in 
respect to its actual policies in human 
terms. The contradictions are too many. 
After all, we have the Labor Government 
of England and its Palestine policy. 


In one generous burst at the turn of 
the last century, America allowed the 
over-flood of Europe to wash in. “Going 
West” built the country. In Australia 
there has been a growth of only 2,000,000 
in a quarter of a century. It has been 
said by population experts that at this 
rate Australia will not increase but is 
due to decrease. Whatever the answer, 
Australia is facing the problem with 
provincial conservatism. 





need to raid England and America to 
achieve an intelligent program to popu- 
late Australia. Teachers, doctors, en- 
gineers, all the artisans and crafismen 
needed are in the DP camps of Europe. 


Australia is a nation of the magnifi- 
cent gesture, of honorable relationships, 
a country where the quality of friendship 
is about the best a man can offer another. 
Within its cities, already grown old be- 
fore the country has even grown young, 
there is still the promise of greatness— 
but it lacks the vitality of the Euro- 
pean culture. It has been’ the half-way 
house, without an Open Door. Until 
labor took over, the politician got all 
his lessons at the local pub. All tha’ has 
changed. The forward looking men in 
the Governmert, men like Ward and 
Calwell, have given it some drive. In- 
sularity has gone even if provincialism 
remains. Evatt, the defender of the 
small nation in the UN, has made the 
frontiers of Australia international. 
There can be no boldness without vision. 
Australia’s new industries. will make 
eustomers in the Indies .and in the ad- 
jacent Pacific Islands, Even the 20,- 
000,000 over-all ideal, as thé eventual 
top pepulation, shows the provincial 
mind still at work. The whole continent, 
plus massive TVA’s, plus modern rail- 
roads, plus vision, can be settled. When 
Minister Calwell leaves England, a dis- 
appointed man, perhaps without ships 
for the future English migrants, and 
arrives in the United States on August 
13 to seek ships here, he will be facing 
another facet of immigration in reverse. 
Americans are no doubt flattered by 
being selected as brother Anglo-Saxons. 
The ironies overlap! The appeal? It 
eannot be anything but overt, sly; that 
America is facing an economic tailspin. 
Whatever Minister Calwell’s appeal, the 
high tide of immigration is in Europe, 
amongst the men without nations. 











We need a GPU . 





By LOUIS ARAGON 
Poet laureate of French Stalinism 


I sing the GPU which forms itself 
in France at this time 


I sing the necessary GPU of France 


I sing the GPU's of nowhere and everywhere 

I ask for a GPU to prepare the end of a world 

You must ask for a GPU to prepare the end of a world 

to defend those who have been betrayed 

to defend those who have always been betrayed 

Ask for a GPU you who have been bent and you who are being killed 


Ask for a GPU 
You need a GPU 


Long live the GPU dialectic figure of a heroism 

that can be opposed to the stupid image of those aviators 

whom imbeciles call heroes when they break their necks 

Long live the GPU true image of materialist greatness 

Long live the GPU against godlike Chiappe and against the “Marseillaise” 


Long live the GPU against the pope and the flees 


| 


Long live the GPU against the resignation of the banks 
Long live the GPU against the maneuvers of the East 

Long live the GPU against the family 

Long live the GPU against the laws of exception 

Long live the GPU against the socialism of assassins like 
Caballero, Boncour, MacDonald, Zoergibel 

Long live the GPU against all the enemies of the proletariat 


LONG LIVE THE GPU 
(1931) 
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‘TUUUAUEUULUSEON0 TOASTER 


HE workers and peasants of pre- 

I war Russia had the lowest living 

standards of any country in Eu- 
rope. During the war the nation suf- 
fered tremendous losses and economic 
conditions deteriorated sharply. Postwar 
recovery was slow and difficult and the 
living conditions of the people remain 
today far below the prewar level. 

To the masses of the Soviet urban 
population the rationing system which 
was introduced as a war measure, is 
the symbol of their want. On the eve 
of the elections to the Supreme Soviet, 
i. February, 1946, Stalin promised the 
abolition of bread rationing in the 
second half of that year and the eventual 
abolition of all rationing of foods. The 
realization of this hope remains unful- 
filled. Some recent changes in the ration- 
ing system have made it even more 
unpopular. 

The Soviet Government issued an 
important decree on September 15, 1946, 
increasing the prices or rationed food, 
raising wages and lowering prices on 
the free market (reported in The New 
Leader, October 12, 1946), the full text 
of which has never been published. The 
Soviet press reported it very briefly 





Ree a Neale oe * 
This Russian Peasant Woman Won- 
ders: How Long Can a Human 
Being Suffer? 


without giving information about the 
change in prices. A few prices were 
cited by the Moscow correspondents of 
the American press which made pos- 
sible a tenative appraisal of the situa- 
tion: at the end of 1946. : 

A very important report on “Trends 
in Prices, Rations and Wages in the 
Soviet Union” was published in the July 
issue of The Monthly Labor Review of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, US De- 
partment of Labor. It is obviously 
based on data supplied by the US Em 
bassy in Moscow. It deserves careful 
study. This report corroborates the 


analysis I made in The New Leader, 


but it goes much further and reveals 
gome trends previously insufficiently 
known. 

The decree of September 15 increased: 
prices of rationed goods as shown in 


. this table: 





By Solomon M. Schwarz 


bread—at the rationed price—the “av- 
erage” Soviet wage-earner has to work 
for 38 minutes; over six hours for a 
pound of fish; over 12 hours for a pound 
o. butter; 3 hours for a quart of milk. 

The simple, “unweighted” average 
price increases for all 14 items listed 
is 166 percent. Since bread is the main 
item in the Russian diet, the “weighted” 
or real average increase is nearly 200 
percent. 


* k x 


Tue report compute: the monthly 
cost of various rations, as issued to 
the different categories of workers. The 
full ration of a worker in heavy in- 
dustry in Moscow in the summer of 
1946, cost him in round figures, 100 
rubles; after September it cost 282 
rubles. For a worker in light industry 
he comparative costs were 91 and 256 
rubles, for an employee in an office the 
rise was from 60 to 169 rubles, for a 
dependent 36 to 104 rubles, for a child 
under 12 years 49 to 139 rubles. The 
decree of September 15, 1946, raised 
monthly wages by 80 to 110 rubles. 
(The report erroneously vives the 
figures as 80 to 100 rubles.) Those 
who earned over 900 rubles monthly got 
no increase. Thus the wage rise did 
n.t cover the price rise, by far. The 
2port of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
puts it cautiously: “The purchasing 
power of most wage-earners has heen 
vwered as a result of the decree; the 
cost of rations has increased much more 
sharply than wages.” 

Actually the living standards of So- 
viet labor have declincd more than the 
figures indicate. The increase in prices 
was followed by two measures, char- 
acterized in the report as “a downward 
revision of allowances. in many ration 
categories,” and “large scale reclassifi- 
eation of persons to a less desirable 
ration status.” In plain English, rations 
were reduced and conditions for getting 
ration cards were made more difficult. 
The report gives a revealing table of 
rations in Moscow in January, 1947, 
recalculated in pounds: 


Ratiois in Moscow in 
Heavy worker Worker 


Bread (daily) 1.4 1.2 
Grits (monthly) 4.4 4.4 
Meal & fish ” 4.9 4.9 
Fats sid 1.8 1.8 
Sugar 7 2.0 2.0 
Sait “d 0.9 0.9 
Tea = 0.1 0.1 


Unfortunately these rations are not 
computed in calories. With my limited 
resources I have estimated the daily 
rition of a “heavy” worker at less than 
2,300 calories, that of a dependent at 
less than 1,000 calories. Comment is 
superfluous. 


Prices of vationed goods in Moscow (in rubles) 


kilogram 
Bread. black 4g 
Bread, white 
Flour (30 p. c.) 
Rice 
Sugar (lump) 
Fish (fresh) 
Beef 
Mutton 
Pork 
Chicken 
Saucage 
Bacon 
Butter (ist quality) 
Milk liter 


These prices can easily be translated 
into American terms. One kilogram 
equals 2.2 pounds; one liter equals 1.06 
quarts. Monthly earnings of Soviet 
workers today average about 500 rubles. 
or 115 rubles for a 48-hour week, or 2 
rubles 40 kopeks an hour, or 4 kopeks 
© minute. Thus to buy a pound of black 


”? 


” 


AUGUST 2, 1947 


before September 15 


after September 15 


1.00 2.40 
3.80 11.25 
4.00 13.00 
6.50 19 00 
5.50 15.00 
15.00 33.00 
14.00 30.00 
14.00 34.00 
12.00 34.00 
14.00 27.00 
19.00 48.00 
27.00 55.00 
28.00 66.00 
2.50 £.00 


Editors Note: The consensus of expert 
opinion after postwar research is that 
efjicient productivity cannot be main- 
tained on a tiet of less than 3,000 calo- 
ries, which is the minimum subsistence 
ediet according to the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Econoinics. 





STALIN 


As His Power Waxes, the Russien 
Standard of Living Wanes 


The decree of September 15 simul- 
taneously lowered prices in the govern- 
nental or “commercial” stores, which 
are a kind of Soviet version of a free 
market—free in the sense that a person 
can buy as much as he can afford 
at these places. The changes are im- 
portant: 


Plain Facts on The Russian “Utopia” 











COMMUNISTS LOSING 
IN FRANCE 


Howard Y. Williams reports from 
France: “The Communist Party is 
losing its influence in France. In the 
trade union movement, where it has 
had real influence, it is losing out. 
In the recent elections by the organ- 
ized workers to the Social Security 





Board, they largely refused to vote 
for Communist candidates. Their 











membership since the war has largely 
come from dissatisfied groups of 





small tradesmen, small farmers, smal] 
people generally like those who voted 
for Hitler. The Communists are 
having a difficult time satisfying this 
new clientele. | 








age in feeds.” This is a very alarming 
phenomenon. 

The price of sugar in the open mare 
ket before the decree were almost 
identical with those in the commercial 
suores; after September 15 they fell 


Prices per Ieilogram in comercial stores in Moscow (in rubles) 


Beef 

Smoked ham 
Chicken 
Sausage 

Fresh fish 
Cheese 

Buiter (salted) 
Rice 

Wheat flour _ 
Tea 

Sugar (lump) 
Sugar (granulated) 
Raisins»(black) 


Vizrous privileged groups which had 
enjoyed special discount in the com- 
mercial stores lost them on September 
15. The authors of this report seem to 


January, 1947 (in pounds) 
Employee Dependent Child under 12 years 


Before September 15 


After September 15 


140 90) 
470 220 
200 195 
306 140 

80 40 
270 170 
400 240 

70 45 

35 24 
380 380 
150 70 
120 60 
240 70 


much less and the difference is im- 
rressive, a .ign that the demand is far 
greater than the supply in the commer- 
cial stores. Prices of vegetables, eggs, 
and milk on the open market in the fall 
of 1946 in Moscow went up sharply, at- 
tributed in part to seasonal factors. 
But the most striking fact was the 





“4 me ve sharp rise in the price of bread in 

26 1.3 1.3 the open market. The report gives the 

0.9 0.4 0.4 following figures, in rubles per kilo- 

13 0.9 11 gram: 

0.9 0.9 0.9 Aug., 1946 Nov., 1946 

0.1 0.1 0.1 White bread__.--- 20-40 50-60 
Black bread_._.-.. 7-8 20-45 


overestimate the importance of these 
discounts and hence seem to underes- 
timate the practical effect of price de- 
creases decreed. ‘There is a second kind 
of “free” market in the USSR, the open 
market. The price reductions in the 
commercial stores were intended to in- 
fluence prices on the open market, but 
the report shows that the effect was 
much less than expected. This indicates 
the declining status of commercial 
stures as compared with the open ‘nar- 
ket. 


Reduced meat prices in the com- 
mercial stores, which were higher be- 
fore September 15 than in the open 
market, remained higher than the re- 
duced open market prices. The report 
explains the price cuts in the open 
market as “a result of the unusually 
heavy slaughter brought on by a short- 


“Higher prices for bread in the open 
open market were due for the most part 
to some reduction in bread rations,” 
the report states. “The cut in rations 
received by :nany people decreased’ the 
quantity of goods resold out of ration 
allowances on the open market. The 
result was a sharp increase in open- 
market prices for certain items.” 


The purpose of the decree of Septem- 
ber 15, 1946, was to prepare for further 
lowering of prices on rationed goods as 
steps toward abolition of rationing and 
the stabilization of free market prices 
at approximately the level of the last 
rationed-goods prices. The attempt 
failed, and abolition of rationing is as 
impossible today as it was then. The 
working masses of Soviet Russia are scill 
i}l-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed. Their 
wants have even grown greater. 














Solomon Schwarz is one of the most distinguished economists in America, 
and one of the foremost specialists on Russian economic affairs. He has written 
a number of books and articles in several languages, and is co-author of the 
much-discussed yolume, “Management in Russian Industry and Agriculture.” 
He has been a member of the staff of the International Labor Office, the Inter- 
national Institute for Social History (Amsterdam), and the Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution and Peace. Currently, he is a member of the Graduate Faculty 
of the New School for Social Research. 
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RITERS AnD WRITING - 


PHE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


LULA UEHARA 


SARTRE: In the Midst of Life 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


“Every epoch discovers an aspect of the condition of humanity, in every 
epoch man chooses for himself with regard to others, to love, to death, to the 
world; and when a controversy arises on the subject of the disarmament of 
the F.F.1. or of the aid to be given to Spanish Republicans, it is that meta- 
physical choice, that personal and absolute decision. which 18 tn question. 
Thus, by becoming part of the uniqueness of our time, we finally merge with 
the eternal, and it is our task as writers to cast light on the eternal values 
which are involved in these social und volitical disputes. ... It is not by 
chasing after immortality that we will make ourselves eternal: we will not 
make ourselves absolute by reflecting in cur works dessicated principles which 
are sufficiently empty and negative to pass from one century to another, but 
by fighting passionately in our time, by loving it passionately, and by con- 


senting to perish entirely with tt.” 


HESE statements, extracted from 
[ “The Case for Responsible Litera- 
ture” by Jean Paul Sartre (Parti- 
san Review, 1945) can be taken to rep- 
resent their author’s considered thinking 
on the responsibilities of the writer. In 
his opinion it is the function of the 
writer to be engaged inextricably in the 
social and political flux of his era. He 
should not escape to the ivory tower of 
“Art for Art’s sake,” nor should he 
aspire to “the sterile impartiality of the 
scientist” — to remain outside his class 
“as an experimenter remains outside an 
experimental system” is to be only a con- 
sumer. Sartre believes that a novelist 
should write in and of his times, that his 
works should transcend their condition- 
ing environment and achieve the eternal 
values like lilies with their roots in 
the mud. 


Since the author of The Age of Reason* 
has favored us with an explicit state- 
ment of his literary values, it is our 
responsibility to judge his own art by 
these same standards—to the extent that 
we can. This novel is concerned with 
forty-eight hours in the lives of a hand- 
ful of Parisians during the summer of 
1938, the fateful period that preceded 
Neville Chamberlain’s visit to Munich. 
At this point in recent history the “war 
of nerves” was far advanced, all over 
Europe people read their morning papers 
or listened to their radios with mounting 
apprehension, a mighty crescendo of 
panic had already begun to swell, West- 
ern civilization was approaching a great 
crisis. So, as we open this book and read 
from page to page—bearing in mind the 
esthetic manifesto of its author—we ex- 
pect to find ourselves back on the edge 
of the precipice, fascinatedly staring 
down into the abyss. 


x . * 


Tur first incident of the novel seems 
to bear out our expectations: Mathieu, 
a philosopher and the protagonist, meets 
a panhandler in the street who, in return 
for five francs, gives him a postage 
stamp bearing a Madrid postmark. We 
remember that then brave men were still 
fighting desperately in Spain, we feel 
the emotion engendered by this episode 
and we decide that it exudes the proper 
mixture of portentousness and nostalgia 
to act as a prelude to the drama of crisis 
that we are now firmly convinced will 
follow. We read on, swiftly, the lazy 
man within us beguiled by the short 
sentences, the conversations, our sensuous 
natures gratified by the casual eroticism 
of some of the descriptions, our critical 
disbelief suspended as we identify our- 
selves with this contemplative man who 
regrets that his days of vagabondage 
are over and who has become enmeshed 
in a predicament that has both economic 
and emotional implications. Mathieu, it 
seems has been having an affair with 
* THE AGE OF REASON. By Jean 
Paul Sartre. Translated from the 
French by Eric Sutton. New York: 
Alfred A, Knopf. $3.00. 





Marcelle for many years. He does not 
love her, but he is used to her. Now she 
is pregnant and must have an abortion. 
He visits the dwelling of an old hag 
who has the abortionist’s knack, but he 
is horrified by her filthiness. A friend 
recommends him to an expensive prac- 
titioner who is sailing to America at the 
end of the week, but who consents to 
perform the operation for four thousand 
francs. So Mathieu goes from friend to 
friend trying to borrow this sum, His 
brother, a wealthy bourgeois, offers him 
a large dowry if he will marry Marcelle 
but refuses to give him a sou for an il- 
legal operation. Daniel, a. masochistic 
homosexual, although he has the money 
will not lend it because he is having a 
surreptitious, platonic affair with the 
same woman. Mathieu passes an. un- 
pleasant afternoon with Ivich, a stupidly 
beautiful student who is about to flunk 
her final examinations; he kisses her in 
a taxi, is repulsed, falls in love with her, 
visits an art gallery and is rejected by 
her, Later, he meets Brunet, an old 
friend and a Communist, who tries to 
persuade him to join the Party; Mathieu 
refuses, not for any political reasons or 
because he is aware of the full signifi- 
cance of Communism, but simply because 
he does not believe in the Marxist con- 
struction. He goes on to a cafe where 
he. meets Boris, a former student of his 
and a disciple, and tells hm of his need 
for money. Boris, who is Ivich’s brother 
and a likeable adolescent, revels in his 
power over his aging mistress, Lola. He 
tries to borrow the money from her for 
Mathieu, but he only succeeds in making 
her jealous. 

By this time we are more than halfway 
through the book and we are reading 
more slowly, more critically, with less 
enthusiasm. Is the writer engaged in his 
times? we ask ourselves. And we find no 
ready answer, It would be difficult to 
argue that incidents of this sort were 
not happening in Paris during the days 
before Munich—-but haven’t they hap- 
pened in all times and in all places? 
Why, this novel is about a man’s at- 
tempt to wangle money for an abor- 
tion!—but it also seems to be about 
a philosopher’s search for freedom, 
especially as exemplified by Mathieu’s 
admiration for those who deliberately 
choose to act and in so doing change the 
course of their lives, by his horror of 
becoming entangled in an institution, a 
way of life, such as Marxism, love, 
marriage. But we are surprised and dis- 
appointed to discover that since the 
opening pages of the book the only char- 
acters who have mentioned the political 


crisis have been Brunet and another 
Communist. Even more amazing is the 
fact that these references have been 
made in passing, as remarks of no great 
consequence, certainly not as indications 
of an ubiquitous force. 

Then we come upon two episodes, 
written powerfully and existing on a 
higher plane than the rest of the novel, 
that seem to have little to do with the 
plot. Daniel, the homosexual, as a test 
of his own will, has decided to drown 
what he loves best in the world: his 
menagerie of cats. As he trudges the 
streets and rides a bus with a hamper- 
ful of clawing cats, we are forcibly re- 
minded of Quinette in Jules Romains’ 
Men of Good Will. We seem to be inside 
this character in much the same quest- 
ing, discursive fashion as Romains in- 
habited the mind of his intellectual 
murderer. But as Daniel reaches the 
Seine and is dismayed to see a single 
drop of blood ooze from the basket of 
cats, as he identifies himself with that 
drop of blood and loses his will to act— 
we remember not Romains, but Gide, 
not Quinette, but Lafcadio, And a later, 
even better written, episode reinforces 
this impression. Daniel, who seems to be 
a compulsive masochist, is driven to 
visit a penny arcade that is frequented 
by catamites. He finds a boy there wnom 
he has known previously. Still later, he 
goes to his rooms and wrestles with him, 
as if he were wrestling with himself. 
Having been victorious in this test of 
strength, he returns to his own rooms 
where he determines to test himself 
again. He take a knife and tries to 
castrate himself, but again fails. All 
this smacks of André Gide and his 
gratuitous act, the ideal act of free will, 
to do something for no reason, simply 
to do it as an expression of personal 
freedom. We feel that these sections are 
admirably done, but that they are as 
derivative as they are psychologically 
false. Not that we believe that a homo- 
sexual might not be driven to test him- 
self in this way, to-destroy himself bit- 
by-bit, but rather that we think that if 
such a man did emasculate himself, it 
would be the end product of his drives 
and conditionings, not the ideal ex- 
pression of his freedom of choice. Be- 
yond that, what has Daniel to do with 
1938?—in what way is he an expression 
of the author’s or his own involvement? 
There seems to be no connection, except, 
perhaps, by means of a vague symbol- 
ism. Daniel has a desire to immolate 
himself—modern civilization also has a 
drive towards destruction. But Daniel’s 
testing of himself is put forward as an 
aspiration towards freedam, not as a pre- 
determined psychological death drive. 
So we must conclude that Daniel has no 
connection with the crisis. 


* ~ 


By now we have finished the book. We 
have waded through a sea of intermina- 
ble conversations. We have watched a 
nude dancer shake her backside, seen 


Ivich and Mathieu mutilate themselves . 


out of sheer bravado, gone with Mathieu 
into Lola’s room, after she has taken an 
overdose of heroin, to steal the money 
for the abortion. But, ironically, now 
that Matheieu has the price, he discovers 
that Marcelle has never wanted an abor- 
tion. He offers to marry her and she 
tells him that she has accepted Daniel’s 
proposal. So Daniel has finally suc- 
ceeded in carrying through an action, 
has made a “free” choice and is a “free” 
man, has achieved martyrdom. And 
Mathieu is also “free,” in that he no 
longer loves Ivich, has no ties with Mar- 
celle, is not beholden to his brother or 
his class, does not believe in Marxism 


or hold with any morality, espouses no 
construction or institution, is wholly 
“free” to choose or not to choose, to act 
or not to act, to be or not to be. 


Yet, to return to the author’s stated 
values, all this seems to have little to do 
with the cultural context. Except for an 
occasional incidental allusion, the only 
indication of crisis that we glean from 
these pages is a miasma, a climate of 
desperation. In fact, all the characters 
are strikingly familiar; -we have met 
their personalities all. before in the na- 
turalist and pseudo-naturalist novels of 
the last decade. Mathieu seems to re- 
mind one of Robert Jordan, only Robert 
Jordan was far more entangled in the 
conflicts of his time than Mathieu is in 
his, But, like Hemingway’s hero, who 
was a political man who refused to think 
about politics, Mathieu is a philosopher 
who does little philosophizing. Of all 
the characters in the book, Daniel comes 
the closest to deliberation and, curiously 
enough, the author seems to use Daniel 
to illustrate his own philosophy more 
often than he employs Mathieu. Even 
when Mathieu acts, when he steals 
money from the narcotized Lola, his ac- 
tion is not irrevocable nor is his think- 
ing about it more than muddy and 
diffuse. For a philosopher in a novel, 
he seems too immature, vacillatory and 
confused to be credible. 

The writing also seems derivative, 
Much of it obviously has an American 
model, although there are passages in 
which Sartre seems to forget his pre- 
occupation with the simple, extroverted 
style, where he delves and examines, 
where his prose twines about its subject 
and ingests it—these are the best. How- 
ever, although we dislike the increasing 
vulgarization of French style by authors 
who: have been enticed by the vitality of 
American “hard-boiled” writing, we 
must admit that most of The Age of 
Reason is readable and even that its 
language has a kind of curt grace. 

_ The novel’s worst fault arises out of 
what could have been, we almost said 
should have been, its greatest virtue: 
its psychology. Whatever one thinks of 
Existentialism, it seems to fill a psy- 
chological need. It is the only literary 
movement of our era that has com- 
municated itself to the _masses—in 
France Sartre is as much a popular idol 
as Sinatra is in America. The reason 
for this is that, despite its apparent 
negativism, it is the one affirmation a 
war-torn, sophisticated people have keen 
able to make. The Existentialists realize 
that life is chaotic, that human endeavor 
is absurd, that we are all doomed to die 
no matter what else happens—but they 
insist on the value of existence. They 
are for the individual, for freedom and 
reason, in the face of universal destruc- 
tion. Existentialism expresses, at least 
in part, what most people in France to- 
day must feel about living: it makes 
little sense but it is the only good that 
is left. So it is extraordinary that this 
novel, written by an Existentialist out 
of Existentialist values, should fail on 
the psychological level. For fail it does, 
None of its characters’ actions is be- 
lievably motivated. Mathieu might just 
as well have accepted Brunet’s invita- 
tion to join the Party, as not—we are 
shown no evidence that he has ever 
seriously weighed Communism, that he 
is the least bit knowledgeable of its role 
in society; when he says he does not 
believe, his statement is only an empty 
assertion. Similarly, Boris’ refusal to 
return to Lola’s room after he. discovers 
that she is not dead, but comatose, has 
only his disgust to motivate it and we 
are given no basis for this excess of 


(Continued on page Fifteen) 
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Spain from the Inside 


Reviewed by RALPH DE TOLEDANO 
REPORT FROM SPAIN. By Emmet John Hughes. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


$3.00. 


ET it be said right off that Emmet John Hughes’ Report From Spain is the best 

I book to appear on the contemporary history of that martyred nation since 
Gerald Brenan’s The Spanish Labyrinth and the only book which covers the 
post-Civil War years with breadth, sympathy, and a deep understanding of the basic 
issues and forces, national and international, at play there. That this is the critical 
consensus, reading from left to right, makes it no less true—nor does the misweighted 


praise of The Nation's Del Vayo detract 
from the book. 


Not only is Report From Spain re- 
freshing reading after such party-line 
apologetics as Abel Plenn’s Wind in the 
Olive Trees—but its publication this 
bitter season is of considerable signifi- 


_eance. For it is a political baedecker 


for liberal Americans justifiably dis- 
turbed by our responsibilities in the 
present Spanish situation and by our 
past record during the early years of 
the Franco uprising. The liberal sense 
of outrage, however, has fed mostly on 
emotion and hardly at all on fact. Too 
many of the gentry in the left-of-center 
pews have railed and ranted against 
Spain’s form of fascism with a knowledge 
gained mostly from headlines. It is not 
enough to be against the Franco tyranny 
today, but to know what it is made up 
of, what supports, and what can be done 
against it. Shrill and deliberately mis- 
informing charges, on the pattern of 
those which Oscar Lange brought before 
the UN, do move to sustain Franco than 
the overt support of Juan Peron. 


~ ~ 


* 

R. HUGHES, a liberal Catholic who 
has served the United States diplomatic 
corps and the Army Intelligence in 
Madrid, has systematically set himself 
to the tremendous but necessary task 
of clarifying the issues and analyzing 
the forces at work in Spain. He destroys, 
first of all, the idea that Spain is a 
Falangist state, as Germany was Nazi 
and Italy Fascist. Spain today is not 
@ monolithic state, and the Falange is 
not an all-powerful monolithic party. 
Secondly, he shows the subtle ambi- 
valence of Spanish. policy throughout the 
war years—with a welter of detail. 


The present regime, under the shrewd, 
stubborn, ‘courageous, and utterly un- 
principled Caudillo, draws its support 
from three antagonistic sources: the 
Army, the Church, and the Falange. By 
playing one off against the other—giving 
and taking favors at the strategic mo- 
ment, Franco has been able to maintain 
himself in power—although each of the 
three would prefer to see him out. The 
Church and the Army are reactionary 
by nature, seeking to maintain old privi- 
lege and to return Spain to the 19th cen- 
tury. The Falange, like all Fascist young 
movements, has a , revolutionary” and 
“social” rationale, believing in change. 
Within it are ex-Communist and ex- 
Anarchist elements which once gave the 
party a positive ideological! cast. But the 
dynamism of the Falange was thwarted 
by Franco when he incorporated into its 
ranks the most diehard reactionary ele- 
ments in Spain, the old Carlist tradi- 
tionalists, making it the Falange es- 
panola tradicionalista. . 


The existence of this tri-partite sup- 
port is a strength and a weakness of the 
Franco government. It gives Franco a 
certain freedom of action merely because 
no one group dominates him. But, with 
the exeption of the Falange which will 
fall with him, the other two groupings 
hold within them opposition elements. 
Properly wooed and handled, they might 
aid in the overthrow of the regime. From 
Franco’s point of view, the Army has a 
dangerous Monarchist and pro-British 
orientation. And the Church has Catholic 
Action, basically anti-Franco, although 
it has been maneuvered by the master 
strategist into giving him limited sup- 
port. The right opposition, however, has 
been pushed into a pro-Franco position 
by the stupidities of American and 
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British policy, long on talk and tragically 
short on sense or action. 


* ¥ * 


Tue forces of the left, stronger and 
more overt than we have been led to 
believe possible in a totalitarian country, 
are neverthelesse torn with their own 
dissensions. Of these, the Socialists 
would undoubtedly triumph in a free 
election, but it is vital to note that func- 
tioning in the underground, the Commu- 
nists, by their very conspiratorial nature, 
are most effective. The Socialists are 
further handicapped by the well-intended 
but blundering policy of Britain and 
the United States. They are further 
damaged by the so-called “left” or 
“liberal” press much of whose material 
“contained such flagrant misstatements 
of fact that it tended to fit neatly into 
the Falangist argument... . One strik- 
ing example was the persistence with 
which badly informed liberal journals 
in the United States for a long time 
wrote of the Spanish underground or- 
ganization, the Junta Suprema de 
Union Nacional as if it were an alli- 
in the United States for a long eime 
ance of all democratic elements waging 
clandestine war on Franco. Every 
informed source in Spain knew that 
the Junta was an exclusive product of 
the Communist Party and... a 
dangerous foe of democracy.” 


The analysis of pressures and 
stresses with.1 Spain which Mr. Hughes 
so brilliantly outlines is, as 1 have 
noted, of particular pertinence today as 
we seek to find a method for detaching 
Franco from the Spanish body politic. 
But more significant is his demonstra- 
tion of one cruel fact—that we are fur- 
ther from this’ joyous event now than 
a@ any point since the termination of 
the Civil War. For one thing, by con- 
sistently underlining the cooperation of 
various non-Falangist groups in the 
Franco uprising, we highlight sur own 
shameful record of 1936-39 and serve 
notice to potentially anti-Franco forces 
that we will have no truck with them. 
As Mr. Hughes points out, every blast 
against Spain from the Anglo-American 
foreign offices has served merely to 
consolidate Frenco’s power. 


What then shall we do about Franco? 
And how can we overthrow Franco 
without bringing on the Spanish people 
another teri: of death and destruction? 
There aré no simple answers to either 
question, though the Communists favor 
the return of chaos since it plays di- 
rectly into their hands. 


a ~ - 


Ma. HUGHES plumps for Anglo- 
French-American moves in conjunction 
with the Latin-American republics. His 
plan consists of a strong joint diplomatic 
svatement that unless the Franco regime 
step down and free elections are held, 
economic sanctions will be brought .to 
bear against Spain. Such a move, Mr. 
Hughes conterds, would cause two of 
Franco’s major props, the Church and 
the Army, t: withdraw their support 
purely on the ground of self-interest. 
This is a “rcasonable hope”—and he 
himself sets the phrase off in quotation 
marks, 


It is this reviewer's belief that such a 
course of action, while a step in the 
right direction if followed by other steps, 
would almost certainly precipitate civil 
war if taken alone, plunging Spain 
into more years of bloodshed and open- 
‘ng the door to the Communists. The 
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Escape to Insanity 


Reviewed by NICOLAS CALAS 
BEND SINISTER. By Vladimir Nabokov. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


— pages. $2.75. 


privilege of becoming an object of nightmares in all lands where his name is 


Trivers the use and abuse of fear and pain the tyrant can enjoy the sinister 


known. The artist whose role it is to express and interpret the deeped feelings 
of his fellow men accomplishes an important social function when he objectivizes their 
nightmares in the form of a story. Art is a safety-valve and, by repeating on a fictitious 
level the experience of abortive escapes and sufferings in torture chambers art helps 
to strengthen our spiritual resistance to the plague of totalitarianism the way vaccina- 


tion can strengthen our resistance to 
epidemics. The latest arrival in this par- 
ticular literary field is Vladimir Nabo- 
kov’s new novel Bend Sinister. 


The plot is simple: an internationally 
known professor finds his brilliant career 
and peaceful family life abruptly ter- 
minated by the outbreak of a revolution 
which coincides with the sudden death of 
his wife. The professor gradually 
realizes that he must assume the dcuble 
responsibility of protecting his only 
child and safeguarding his intellectual 
integrity which is threatened by the de- 
sire of the totalitarian state to extract 
from him a declaration of allegiance to 
the new regime, The tyrant state nearly 
achieves its goal when, fearing for the 
very existence of his little boy, the pro- 
fessor declares himself ready to capi- 
tulate. However, owing to the gross in- 
competency of the bureaucracy this 
child, mistaken for another, is taken to 
a monstrous laboratory of sadism where 
he dies while serving as a human guinea 
pig. The State’s abuse of pain drives the 
hero to insanity instead of surrender. 

Unfortunately Nabokov has_ mis- 
handled his nightmareish theme 2s 
grotesquely as the Tyrant’s administra- 
tion mishandled the case of the professor 
and his son. Just as the totalitarian 
state, by an abuse of power misuses the 
terrible weapons of fear and pain, so the 
writer when he becomes the tyrant of his 
subject can misuse the danyerous 
weapon of horror. It was not the author’s 
intention to write a pure horror story for 
it is a view of a historical and con- 
temporary situation that he is giving us 
and not an unreal and purely dream 
situation as Kafka often does. Reality, 
even a hellish reality, is only bearable 
when love and hope can be opposed to 
fear and pain. It is by his systematic 
pursuit of our unhappiness that the 
despot becomes abhorrent. He tends to 
become satanic when his victims are 
heroic and then it is that the tragedy of 
temptation is enacted; he tends to be- 
come tyrannical when his victims are de- 
based to the rank of chattel and then it 
is that we witness the horror of slavery. 
The tragedy of temptation is personified 
by St. Anthony, and the horror of en- 
slavement by the fate of the masses. 


n * * 


Apa KRUG, Nabokov’s hero, is not 
a true hero, because all he wants is to 
be left alone but, unlike Archimedes, his 
desiy@ for solitude is not motivated by a 
passion for scientific and philosophic in- 
quity. Adam Krug wants to be left alone 
out of skepticism. It so happens that his 
aloneness includes the presence of his 
child. Krug is not inspired by Christian 
elevation or stoic grandeur. He realizes 
that his intellectual value has been exag- 
gerated both abroad among his liberal- 
minded colleagues and at home by the 
¢ nvincing threat of economic sanctions 
and international outlawry would have 
to be implemented by an equally con- 
vincing promise to the Spanish people 
and to the Franco dictatorship that if 
sanctions merely re-opened hostilities 
i Spain, the United States would im- 
mediately furnish military aid in large 
quantities to the anti-Franco forces and 
guarantee a democratic, anti-fascist, and 
anti-Communist interim regime. The 
presence of a sizable U. S. Mediterran- 
ean fleet at the time would add weight 
to such a promise. 

This would be the Truman Doctrine at 
its best, and bring with it freedom for 
the Spanish people and peace to the 
Spanish soil. 
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totalitarian state. Krug’s incapacity to 
meet the challenge of Satan and his es- 
cape into insanity—an alternative to sin 
and temptation that is not offered to the 
saint — becomes pathetic rather than 
tragic. As it is only in the name of 
heroes and slaves that we can lodge an 
appeal against a political regime in front 
of the court of history, it is not advisable 
to reopen the case of Krug. We cannot 
expect to oppose the revolutions of the 
wheel of fortune in the name of deplore 
able accidents that occured while it was 
turning so fast. If Adam Krug had just 
been one of those thousands and thous 
sands of unhappy fathers whom the 
tyrant state has thrust into its slaughter 
houses, then his fate would have aroused 
greater sympathy. What is horrifying in 
Bend Sinister is the massacre of the 
child, not the insanity of the father; the 
suffering of the victim and not the 
temptation and defeat of the hero. The 
trouble with Adam Krug as a character 
is that we cannot identify ourselves with 
him, for he neither personifies our ideals 
nor our human weaknesses, as his relae 
tions to other human veings are inhuman 
and cold. We cannot help despising him. 
Alone, daydreaming constantly while exe 
posed to our gaze, like a somnabulist he 
pursues his uncertain steps till he is ac- 
cidentally awakened at an abrupt turn 
of the path of history only to be thrust 
back, after an interval of horror, into an 
aloneness more fearful than any he pres 
viously experienced, that of insanity. 
This is how Adam Krug makes his exit 
from the world of Fascist and Soviet 
concentration camps and torture cham- 
bers which already have been so forcee 
fully depicted by others. 





SOCIAL DEMOCRATS URGE 
CESSATION OF INDONESIAN WAR 


Tue Social Democratic Federation, 
through its national chairman, Algernon 
Lee, has issued an appeal to the Nether- 
lands Government, to the Dutch Labor 
Party, to the United States Government, 
and to the United Naticns, to stop 
the war between the Netherlands and 
the Indonesian Republic. 

“Whatever justification the British 
and Dutch may have had at the end of 
the war in seeking to ‘restore orde* 
and accept the surrender of the Jap«., 
anese troops there, the reasons now 
given by the Dutch for ‘police action’ 
seem to us insufficient to justify re- 
starting what can only be considered 
war against the Indonesians struggling 
for Independence,” Lee declared. “We 
cannot believe that disagreement on. the 
key question of a joint police force, or 
the alleged inability of the Republican 
Government to immediately restore 
order, is justification for abandoning 
peaceful negotiations.” 

“We urge the Netherlands Govern- 
ment to submit the conflict to arbitra- 
tion, either through the United Nations 
or by the USA and Britain. Prewar 
colonial imperialism is dying, and the 
former colonial powers must find a way 
peacefully to make the transfer to self- 
government as speedily as conditions 
permit. We do not maintain that the 
Dutch are 100 percent to blame, nor 
that the Indonesians are without fault, 
but it is tragic that in defiance of world 
public opinion and the trend of our era 
the Dutch could not have exercised 
greater patience and statesmanship in 
settling the problem—as the British 
Labor Government did in India. We 
fear that the desire of Dutch owners 
of plantations and factories to recapture 
their former privileged monpolistie po- 
position is the basic reason for their 
sabotage of efforts at peaceful setile- 
ments.” 
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Balkan Battleground | | | 


Reviewed by REUBEN MARKHAM 
THE BALKANS, Frontier of Two Worlds. By William B. King and Frank O’Brien. 


New York: Alfred Knopf. $3.50. 


HE authors of this usefat book about a vital part of the world are competent, 
I experienced foreign correspondents, working for the Associated Press. The two 
reporters divided the Balkan area between them. [ surmise O’Brien did Rumania 

and Turkey; King, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. King also did at least part of the chapters 
on Greece. Albania fell between their two typewriters. It is treated as a “footnote to 


a footnote,” and even half of this five- 
page footnotelette is not about Albania, 
but about the love for one another, 
which the Balkan peoples have not. 


The book as a whole, and each part of 
it, leaves the impression; that Soviet 
Russia dominates the Balkans as a whole 
and each part of it—exeept Greece. That 
is entirely correct. And this finding is 
worthy of special consideration, because 
neither of the authors is an anti-Commu- 
nist crusader. 


King has an admirable tendency to be 
agreeable—as far as  possible—and 
O’Brien would probably be happy—with- 
out acknowledging it—if he could say: 
Look how good the USSR is in contrast 
with perfidious Albion. But both are 
good correspondents, fair appraisers of 
facts, responsible narrators and they can- 
not fail to show that the Balkans are 
under Soviet despotism. The authors also 
indicate that the Soviets’ subjugation of 
the Balkans is a part of Moscow’s world 
policy. 

I personally do not agree with every- 
thing my two colleagues have written 
about each nation and each personality, 
but I am not at all inelined to stress 
differences. On the contrary, I want to 
emphasize that anyone wishing to get 
an aceurate—though incomplete—picture 
of Balkan happenings and of Russia’s 
foreign policy should read this book. It 
contains the conelusions of two skilled, 
honest, disinterested observers. 


The men have rightly sketched the 
characteristics of the Rumanians, Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Yugoslavs and Turks, who 
differ greatly from one another. The 
rather slick, superficial, elastic, clever 
Rumanians, living in a “fabulous coun- 
try,” have many admirable qualities 
along with defects and in the present 
crisis some of their defects seem to help 
them. O’Brien enables one to feel some- 
thing of the present renewal of Ru- 
mania’s epochal struggle against foreign 
enslavement. 

The Greek situation is always cata- 
strophic. The Greek problem is never 
going to be solved—as it never has been, 
since Pericles. The only question the 
of the continuing 


degree and extent 





Greek catastrophe. The chapters on 
Greece, though fragmentary, make this 
plain. They den’t leave the reader with 
much hope, but don’t give irresponsible, 
pernicitus advice, as many journalists do. 

Personalities such as Juliu Maniu, 
Nikola Petkov, Dietator George Dimitrov, 
Josip Broz Tito, Ataturk are, well de- 
liniated. Turkey’s traditions, world posi- 
tien, present regime are well deseribed. 
O’Brien doesn’t fall into the cynical 
error of supposing that the US is aiding 
Turkey; “because it is a demoeracy.” 

America cooperated with Stalin efter 
June 22, 1941, not because Stalin is 
demoeratic but beeause that was the best 
way at the time to combat world 
tyranny. Por the same reason the US 
wishes to cooperate in preserving 
Turkey’s independenee. However, t':ere 
are helpful elements in Turkey and 
O’Brien points them out. King is too 
kind to Tito, but he is not so confounded 
by Yugoslav complexities and problems 
as to suppose that Tito has solved them 
or to fail to see that Tito is a tyrant. 

The book contains a number of small 
mistakes, which the Associated Press’s 
copy editor should have corrected. For 
example, three of the first four words 
in the first chapter on Yugoslavia are 
misspelled. Bulgaria and Greece are said 
to be Orthodox Cathvlic. I never saw a 
Greek or Bulgarian who would use that 
term. 

Have “all the Balkan peoples always 
bred anti-Semitism?” I don’t believe 
so. On the contrary. Greece, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Montenegro, even 
Turkey, were usually outstanding ex- 
amples of fairness to Jews. 

The authors define the Balkans as 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Turkey, “peopled with 
something like 80,000,000 souls.” Though 
it seems to me inaccurate to include | 
Kars, Ardahan and Kurdistan in the 
Balkans, | wouldn’t fuss about that, but 
to -ay that the area contains something 
like 80,000,000 souls is as accurate as 
saying that Henry Wallace is something 
like Senator Bilbo. 

However, this sloppiness does not 
from the worth of a 
timely, well-written book. 


seriously detract 


The Blessed Name 


Reviewed by GABRIEL GLADSTONE 
TALES OF THE HASSIDIM. Edited by Martin Buber. New York: Schocken Books, 


a people, so completely does he answer their needs and give expression to their 


"2 reo ES there arises a man who seems to have been molded by the wishes of 


longings. Such a man was Israel Baal Shem Tob (Besht), the founder of Hasid- 
ism, who was born in 1700, some fifty odd years after the Chmielnicki massaeres, at a 
time when European Jewry staggered under the burden of their woes and every type 
of religious mountebank and self-appointed messiah flourished. Finding no hope in the 
sternness of the Cabala or in the scholasticism of the rabbis, the majority of Jews 


welcomed the Baal Shem’s healthy op- 
timism. 

Baal Shem vave a tongue to the 
masses, and his doctrine spread no less 
for its own vitality than because of the 
nature of its founder. The poor, un- 
tutored, miserable Jews could easily 
identify themselves with Besht who, like 
they, was penniless, unschooled, and 
shared their resentment of the well-born 
and the educated who had sucked the 
life-blood from their religion. (I am 
convinced that one can not wholly under- 
stand the astonishing rise of Hasidism, 
and certainly not its amazing deeline, 
unless one views the movement as in part 
a frenzied effort of the downtrodden to 
obtain equality.) The Baal Shem re- 
stored the lowliest Jew to (or simply 
placed him on) equal footing with the 
highest. Prayer is from the heart and 
not from the brain, he taught (he told 
them they were equal and they believed 
him), and “The lowest of the low you 
ean think of, is dearer to me than your 
only son is to you.” 

The adherents of this revivalist move- 
ment which preached against gloom and 
condoned even the use of intoxicating 
drinks. as a prelude to prayer, were 
called Hasidim, or holy ones. The 
Hasidim were fond of telling tales about 
their leaders who were called zaddikim. 
(A zaddik is a more reverent term than 
hasid. It means “devout one” or “proven 
one.””) It was not until about 1900 that 
a young German-Jewish scholar and re- 
ligious thinker, named Martin Buber, be- 
gan to collect these tales. The present 
volume is the partial fruit of his gigantic 
labors. 

These tales will almost certainly de- 
light everybody except, perhaps, that 
rootless minority of Jews who think they 
are being very cosmopolitan when they 
read Confucius but unpardonably paro- 
chial when they read their own writers. 
What is central to almost all of them is 
the concept of a life of fervor, of exalted 
joy. The following tale is typical: Rabbi 
Abraham said: “We say in our prayers: 
‘Every bow before thee. 
When the highest rung, 
when he reaches his full stature, only 
then does he become truly humble in his 
own eyes, and knows what it is: to bow 


statue shall 


man reaches 








before you’.” There are a number of 
tales about poor people which mix sim- 
plicity and worldliness and reveal a 
sensitive social consciousness and ‘leave 
no doubt on what side the Hasidim’s 
sympathies lay. “Rabbi Levi Yitzhak 
discovered that the girls who knead the 
dough for the unleavened bread drudged 
from early morning until late at night. 
Then he cried aloud to the eongregation 
gathered in the house of prayer: “Those 
who hate Israel aceuse us of baking the 
unleavened bread with the blood of 
Christians. But no we bake them with 
the blood of Jews!” And who will be 
immune to the gentle sympathetic humor 
of the following tale? “A rich man eame 
to the Maggid of Koznitz. ‘What are you 
in the habit of eating?’ the Maggid 
asked. ‘I am modest in my demands,” the 
Tich man replied. ‘Bread and salt and a 
drink of water are all I need.” ‘What are 
you thinking of!’ the rabbi reproved him. 
‘You must eat roast meat and drink 
mead, like all rich people.’ And he did 
not let the man go until he had promised 
to do as he said. Later the Hasidim 
asked him the reason for this odd re- 
quest. ‘Not until he eats meat,’ the Mag- 
gid said, ‘will he realize that the poor 
man needs bread. As long as he himseif 
eats bread, he will think the poor man 
can live on stones.’” This is the humor 
of a people whose very age has made 
them skeptical, and who have learned to 
express themselves with a smile, and find 
something laughable in sorrow itself. 

There is something sad about reading 
these tales now. One thinks of the six 
million European Jews, many of whom 
were Hasidim, only lately 
slaughtered. Despite (or because of) 
their bottomless despair, and from their 
ghetto-dungeons, they hungered for joy, 
worshipped God with fervor, and waited 
(what a world of patience in their every 
line of prayer!) for the coming of the 
Messiah. And one asks himself all over 
again of what were they guilty? Is it 
the demands they made of life? Or was 
it the unbearable paradox of their ex- 
istence, the roses of their dreams amid 
the dust and thorns of theit And 
one thinks of the Baal Shem and asks, 
Is it possible, are they dead? 


who were 


lives? 
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Room for Improvement 


Reviewed by PHILIP TAFT 
AMERICAN COMMUNISM. By James 


Oneal and G. A. Werner. New York: 


E. P. Dutten Co, $5.00. 


MERICAN COMMUNISM orig- 
A inally appeared in 1927 under the 
authorship of James Oneal, an ac- 

tive Socialist and competent historian. He 
gave us an excellent study of the origin 
and early development of the American 
Communist movement. His book con- 
tained much more. Oneal traced, perhaps 
too briefly, the “force tendencies” in 
American labor and clearly showed that 
it arose out of despair with the possi- 
bilities and pace of social change. This 
is an excellent chapter and the reviewer 
believes it would have been improved 
by dealing with the believers in “force” 
—the left wing of international social- 
ism which remained within the movement 
up to World War I. A line or two on 
Sorel would not have been out of place. 
Oneal’s work is extremely important 
in showing the continual changes of the 
early party line, the readiness of the 
Party leadership to shift from extreme 


12 


leftism to crass opportunism. Some of 
the more comic aspects of the under- 


vround activities of the Communists 
are described ana their theses and anlay- 
ses of American conditions which seem 
to have been written by people living 


on anther planet. 


Ill health prevented Oneal from re- 
enlarging his work and 
Professor G. A. Werner was entrusted 
with the job. He added a few chapters, 
as did Oneal, and revised others. Much 
of the new material is interesting but 
rather disappointing. It falls far short 
of the earlier work in thoroughness and 
in understanding. Oneal’s part of the 
story ended when the Communists were 
a not too important leftist sect. This is 
far from true at present. Why have 
the Communists not been reduced to the 
same ineffectual levels as earlier leftist 
sects? Moreover, why are the Trotskyite 
communists a small group of believers, 
while the Stalinists may have the power 
to bring about the election of an isola- 
tionist president in 1948? American 
Communism eannot be understood solely 
in terms of philosophy, poliey or origin. 


vising and 


Its strength. comes from the moral and 
material sustenance it derives from 
Soviet This has become in- 
creasingly true with time, and the use 
of Socialist slogans obscures the real 
purpose of American Communism. 
Professor Werner has not dealt ade- 
quately with Communist penetration on 
the cultural frent, nor has he adequately 
reasons for Communist 
success there. is little new ma- 
terial on Communism within the unions. 
recent 


Russia. 


examined the 


There 


Incidentally, Louis Fraina’s 


If You Intend 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO PREFA- 
BRICATED HOUSES. By A. L. Carr, 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 122 
pages. $2.75. 

Ir automobiles were built as houses are 

built, they would be fewer, more expen- 

sive, and less efficient. Mass production 
in factorias can solve the housing prob- 
lem, the author of this book argues. 


Most 


designed by private architects and built 


Americans cannot afford homes 


writings show that he is no longer @ 
Communist bui a liberal Socialist; the 
Social Democratic Labor Party split into 
Bolshevik and Menshevik factions in 
1903 and not in 1906; and the name of 
Trotsky’s son, assassinated by the GPU, 
was Sedov and not Gedov. 

Despite shortcomings, on the whole 
readers will find the book informative 
and helpful—especially the Oneal sec- 
tions—in important 
political phenomenon of our time. 


understanding an 


Building... 


by private contractors. For the vast 


majority—about 85 percent—who earn 
less than $2,500 annually, “prefab” is 
the answer, whether the consumer can 
spend $500 or $5,000 or $15,000. 


If you are going to buy a “prefab,” 
the $2.75 spent for this book may save 
you hundreds of dollars and headaches. 
It tells you who makes good prefabricat- 
ed houses, how much they will cost, the 
and what to 

L. M. O. 


methods of construction, 
look or. 
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New Danny Kaye 


Film—Due at Astor Aus. 14 
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Robert .Yeung and Robert Ryan in a scene from the much-discussed 


R.K.O. film, 


“Crossfire.” 





STADIUM CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS 


Eighth and Final Week of 30th 
Anniversary Season 1947 


(All concerts begin at 8:30 P. M. 
No concerts on Friday and Sunday 
unless rain postpones the previous 
evening’s concerts.) - 
Monday, August 4. (In case of 
rain, this program will be post- 
poned until the next clear night.) 
Gonductor: Alexander Smallens. 
Soloist: Zino Francescatti, Violinist 
(First Stadium appearance). All 
Beethoven Program. Ouverture to 
“Prometheus”; Symphny No. 5 
in C minor; Violin Concerto in D: 
Zino Francescatti Soloist. 
Tuesday. August 5. (In case of 
rain, this program will be cancel- 
led.) Condusctor: Alexander Smal- 
lens. Suite of Ballet Music: Glack- 
Mottl; Symphony No. 93, in D: 
Haydn; “Porgy and Bess’, a Sym- 
phonic Picture: Gershwin-Bennett; 
“Billy The Kid’, Suite: Copland. 
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“BRUTE FORCE” HOLDS 
AT CRITERION THEATRE 


Universal-‘International’ “Brute 
Force,” currently showing = at 
Loew’s Criterion Theatre, has set 
a new all-time record for the 
theatre. The Mark Hellinger pro- 
duction is now in its third week of 
an indefinite run. 

Burt. Lancaster has the leading 
role, co-featured with Hume Cro- 
nyn and Charles Bickford as the 


men on the “inside” and Yvonne 
DeCarlo, Ann Blyth, Ella Raines 
and Anita Colby, appear as the 
women on the “outside.” 

Jules Dassin directed. Robert 
Patterson wrote the story and 


Richard Brooks the screenplay. 

“Brooklyn, U. S. A.” a Universal 
featurette which shows Brooklyn 
as Brooklyn itself, and the 
Latest News of the Day, complete 
the entertaining program. 


sees 





STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 


PHILHARMONIC -SYMPHONY 


LAST WEEK OF SEASON 
MONDAY, AUG. 4, at 8:30 
Soloist: FRANCESCATTI 


WED. & THURS., AUG. 6 & 7, af 8:30 
MARKOVA-DOLIN 


and Ballet Ensemble 
SATURDAY, AUG. 9, ai 8:30 
SOLOISTS: 
ISTOMIN & FUCHS 


Prices (incl. Tax): 30c, 60c, 1.80, 2.80 
Stadium Box Office, AUdubon 3-3400 


‘THEATER PARTIES 

Al) trade unions and fra-| 
‘ernal organizations are Fe | 
quested when planning theater 
marties to do so through Ber- | 


|aard Feinman. Manager of the) 
|NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 





|DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- | 
| ronquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
Yheztrical Department, 7 East 


| 
| 








5th Street, New York City. 
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“THE ROOSEVELT STORY” 
TO OPEN AT GLOBE AUG. 21 


There are five players, drawn 
from the radio, screen and stage, 
who are heard but never seen in 
“The Roosevelt Story,” the feature- 
length semi-documentary film 
which will run simultaneously in 
two Broadway theatres after #n 
August 21st world premiere. 


These audible but invisible roles 
are played by Canada Lee, as the 
Voice of Depression; Kenneth 
Lynch, speaking the lines of the 
Voice of the People; Ed Begley, 
the Voice of Opposition; Miss Kelly 
Flint, the Average Girl, and Gene 
Blakely, as the Average Boy. 


“The Roosevelt Story™ wil] have 
a reserved seat, $5 gala world 
premiere. the night of August 21st 
at Brandt’s Globe Theatre. 


The film, a factual portrayal of 
the dramatic highlights in the last 
40 years of the late President's 
life, will open next day, August 
22nd, at Brandt’s Republic, and 
will play at both theatres, from 
that day on, to a popular price, 
continuous performance policy. 


®“THE SECRET LIFE OF 


WALTER MITTY” NEW 
GOLDWYN TECHNICOLOR 


Danny Kaye’s new Technicolor 
comedy for Samuel Goldwyn, “The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty,” pre- 
sents the red-headed funster in an 
entirely new type of characteriza- 
tion. He is a meek, henpecked little 
fellow who becomes a hero in spite 
of himself, who wins Virginia 
Mayo, his co-star, through a series 
of adventure-packed “dream” se- 
quences. 

The picture, hailed as Kaye’s 
funniest, is based on James Thur- 
ber"s famous short story of the% 
same title, and is directed by Nor- 
man Z. McLeod. 

Kaye has his first chance in four 
film starts to indulge his talent for 
straight dramatic acting plus his 
famous brand of brisk, effervescent 
fun-making. 

As Thurber fans know, “Mitty” 
is a proofreader for a publishing 
house. To escape from drab reality, 
he indulges in fantastic day dreams, 
wherein he sees himself as various 
heroic figures—a valiant sea cap- 
tain, a daring surgeon, a_ heroic 
fighter pilot, a quick-shooting cow- 
boy, and so forth, often coming to 
the rescue of beauty in distress. 
How he suddenly runs into a real 
life adventure that surpasses his 
wildest imaginings is the climax of 
the production. 

Featured supporting roles are by 
Fay Bainter, as Kaye’s domineering 
mother; Ann Rutherford, as his de- 
signing sweetheart; Boris Karloff, 
as a sinister psychiatrist, and 
the pulchritudinous Goldwyn Girls. 
Norman Z. McLeod directed. 





“PERILS OF PAULINE” IN 
LAST WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 


Because of prior booking com- 
mitments, the engagement of 
“Perils of Pauline” will be termi- 
nated at the New York Paramount 
Theatre on Tuesday, August 4th. 
The film enters the fourth and 
final week. Although still playing 
to capacity crowds, “Perils of 
Pauline,” co-starring Betty Hutton 
and John Lund in technicolor, 
moves out to accomodate “Welcome 
Stranger,” the new Bing Crosby 
and Barry Fitzgerald starring 
vehicle, opening Wednesday, Au- 
gust 6th. Also im its fourth and 
fmal week is the in person show 
headed by the All-Girl “Hour of 





Charm” Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Phil Spitalny. 








CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 








S4th Street and 6th Ave. - Cl 
ZIEGFELD Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


5-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 
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125 RIDES e- ATTRACTIONS 7 MIDWAYS OF FUN 


EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
For FREE SHOWS and DANCING 
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"| WONDER WHO'S 


KISSING HER NOW" 
with MARK STEVENS - JUNE HAVER 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture in TECHNICOLOR 


PLUS ON STAGE IN PERSON! 


ABBOT and COSTELLO 





















Starring’ 
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BETTY HUTTON 





NONE OPEN 


9:30 A. M, 


Times Squere 
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At Brooklyn Paramount 


William Holden, Joan Caulfield, Billy De Wolfe and Mona Freeman in 
a scene from Paramount’s “Dear Ruth.” 





PALISADES OFFERS 
DIVERSIFIED FEATURES 


After a tour of some of the 
leading hotels in New York City 
and along the Eastern seaboard, 
Reggie Childs and his orchestra 
begin a limited engagement Satur- 
day, August 2nd at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N. J. opposite 
the 125th Street ferry. Reggie and 
his crew play for the free stage 
shows held twice daily and for free 
dancing every night at the Pali- 
sades Park outdoor dancing Casino. 
Featured with Reggie and his 

nd is the singer of songs, Helen 

anning. 

One of the most unique contests 
ever held will take place during 
August at Palisades Park when the 
first annual LOOK-A-LIKE CON- 
TEST will take place. Do you look 
like some celebrity? Are you a 
double for some famous person, 
government official or famous 
movie star? If you are, just send 
a picture of yourself, your name, 
address and the name of the cele- 
brity you look like to LOOK-A- 
LIKE Contest Director, Room 323, 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York, and full information 
will be forwarded to you in a short 
space of time. Cash prizes will be 
awarded to the winner and the 
newsreels wil] cover the event. 

In addition to Reggie Child and 
his orchestra the free stage pre- 
sentations at Palisades Amusement 


Park features the California 
Queens, three lovely young ladies 
and their male partner performing 


death-defying feats more than 





110-feet above the ground without 
the aid of nets or other safety 
devices. 

The California Queens presented 
twice daily during the free stage 
show im the Palisades Park outdoor 
auditorium. 





“CRY WOLF” CONTINUES 
AT THE STRAND THEATRE 


“Cry Wolf,” Warner Bros.’ film 
starring Errol Flynn and Barbara 
Stanwyck, has begun a 3rd week 
at the N. Y. Strand Theatre. 

Geraldine Brooks, Richard Base- 
hart, Jerome Cowan and John 
Ridgely have the chief supporting 
roles in the new production. 

Freddie Martin and his Orches- 
tra, featuring Stuart Wade, Clyde 
Rogers, Glenn Hughes, Barclay 
Allen, Gene Conklin and the Martin 
Men, also have begun a 3rd week 
at the Strand as the “in person™ 
attractions. In addition, the “in 
person” show offers Artie Dann, 
“Clown Prince of Comedy,” and 
Jean, Jack and Judy, “Co-ed 
Antics.” 
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ROBERT YOUNG - 





“AN UNQUALIFIED ‘A’ FOR EFFORT IS DUE 
EVERYONE WHO HAD A HAND IN THE 
MAKING OF ‘CROSSFIRE’.”—N. Y. Times 


DORE SCHARY presents 


ROBERT RYAN 


in 
An RKO Radio Picture with 


Gloria Grahame - Paul Kelly 
Sam Levene 


Air-Conditioned iy IVO L| B'WAY & 49th St. 


Doors Open 9:30 a. m. - Popular Prices - Continuous Performances 


ROBERT MITCHUM 

















FREDDY MART 








Errol Flynn * Barbara Stanwyck 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


“CRY WOLF" 


With GERALDINE BROOKS 
Produced by HENRY BLANKE 
PERSON 


... AND THE COCOANUT GROVE REVUE 


Broadway at 4%h St. - AIR-CONDITIONED S T R A N D 


His “Singing Saxophone” 
and His ORCHESTRA 


WARNERS’ 
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To the Editor 


The Catholic Church and Tolerance 


From JOSEPH RATNER 


than a revelation of his own ignorance of Catholicism. Because of its shaky 


M R. WISWELL’S rebuttal of Mr. Whittier on your letter page is nothing more 
A 


social-political position in the world, the Church treads warily but it carries 
the big stick, all the time. The Church is a past master at making all sorts of tempor- 
izing concessions, especially in America. But this has nothing to do with its doctrine. 
As Niebuhr points out (The Nature and Destiny of Man, vol. 2, p. 222) “Catholicism 


is collectively and officially intolerant.” 
But Niebuhr is a Protestant, so let us 
see what Catholics have to say. In Att- 
water’s A Catholic Dictionary (im- 
primatured by the late Cardinal Hayes) 
the article “Freedom of Worship” reads 
as follows: 

“1, The alleged right of individuals 
to worship or not, and if they do, to use 
any form of worship they please, There 
is no such right.... 

“2 The inalienable right of all men 
to warship God according to the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. No state 
cai justifiably prevent the exercise of 
this right. Indeed, the State has a duty 
to foster this true worship, and to pre- 
vent any violation of this right of indi- 
viduals or.the danger of injury to the 
Church b¥& the propagation of false 
religions.” —“., 

What this amounts to in practical 
American terms, Mr. Wiswell can dis- 
cover by reading Ryan and Boland 
Cotholie Principles of Politics, Ryan 
and Boland assert that “the majority of 
our fellow citizens will be sufficiently 
honorable to respect our devotion to the 
truth and sufficiently realistic to see 
that the danger of religious intolerance 
towards non-Catholics in the United 
States is so improbable and so far in the 
future that it should not occupy their 
time and attention.” We shouldn’t worry 
about the intolerant fanaticism of Cath- 
olicism, according to these two dis- 
tinguished American Catholics, because 
the time when they might gain the power 
to put their intolerance into practice in 
America lies “so far in the future.” 
(See also the May 7, 1947, statement of 
The Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church in N.Y. Times, May 8, 1947, 





exposing the duplicity of the Catholic 
hierarchy in America.) 


Or consider the following from the 
suave Jacques Maritain. In Religion 
und Culture he writes: 


“All religions other than the Catholic 
religion are in more or less narrow and 
servile fashion integral parts of 
certain definite cultures. ... The Cath- 
olic religion alone is absolutely and 
strictly transcendental, supra-cultural, 
supra-racial and  supra-national—be- 
cause it is supernatural.” 


Maritain’s statement of the “supra- 
cultural-racial-national” character of 
Catholicism is simply a more sophisti- 
cated statement of the inalienable right 
of all men to worship God according to 
the teachings of the Catholic Church, 
What will happen if all men do not avail 
themselves of this right? Maritain ex- 
plains on the next page: 


“The non-Christian nations are in- 
capable of distinguishing between their 
autochthonous culture, with all its 
human values in themselves deserving 
of respect and filial piety, and the errors 
and superstituions of their religions. 
And Christian universalism will have to 
show them how much a distinction can 
be made. ... The demonstration is, as a 
rule, not unattended by bloodshed. And 
the imbecile dogma of positivist soci- 
ology, taught in all countries in the 
name of European science, and accord- 
ing to which every religion is merely the 
specific product of the social clan (and 
Christianity therefore a specific product 
of the European races) will not make ét 
any the easier.” 


O; course if all nations of the world 


meekly submit, there need be no blood- , 


shed. The American nation is one of 
them for all nations are “non-Christian” 
which are non-Catholic. Protestantism 
is a heresy, not a Christian religion. Let 
Mr. Wiswell (and Dr. Bohn) consider 
the following from M. Maritain: 
“Christian universalism will have to 
remind them that the Gospel and the 
Church, without injuring any particular 
culture or the State or the nation, yet 
dominate them all in a pure unsullied 
independence and subordinate them to 
the eternal interests of the human being, 
to the law of God and the charity of 
Christ.” Naturally, there is no differ- 
ence between the law of God and the 
charity of Christ and the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church, ° 
Mr. Wiswell does not know the most 
elementary things about Catholic doc- 
trine. To quote Maritain again: “Cath- 
olics are not Catholicism. The errors, 
apathies, shortcomings and slumbers of 
Catholics do not involve Catholicism.... 
The Church is a mystery, her head is 
hidden in the sky ... if you seek to 
know what represents without betraying 
her, consider the Pope and the episcopate 
teaching the faith and morals, consider 
the saints in Heaven and on earth, avert 
your eyes from us poor sinners.... The 
great glory of the Church is to be holy 
with sinful members.” Obviously, since 
“The Church, the mystical Body of 
Christ—a supernatural society” is repre- 
sented without betrayal only by the Pope 
and the episcopate, all members of the 
Church below the hierarchy must be 
completely distinguished from the 
Church itself. They are the mere earthly 
members; or, in Catholic terminology, 
they are the curnales and an impassable 
gulf separates them from the spirituales, 
[I would like to congratulate The New 
Leader for printing Mr, Whittier’s let- 
ter. It is another demonstration that 
The New Leader practices the principles 
of freedom of thought which it preaches. 
New York City. 








Soviet 
From HERBERT HIGH 


oy 
AE freedom of the press was recently 
the subject of discussion not only among 
US citizens, but also in a UN sub-com- 
mission, where the Philippine delegate, 
Mr. Lopez, proposed a four-point reso- 
lution on the obligations of a free press. 
It callg on the press to “tell the truth 
without prejudice and to spread knowl- 
edge without malicious intent; to facili- 
tate the solution of... problems; to help 
promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion, to help maintain international 
peace and security through understand- 
ing and cooperation between peoples.” 
The Soviet delegate, Mr. 
fought all day to add that the duty of a 
free press is “the struggle against: Fas- 
The United Kingdom delegate, 
suggested that the 
In any event, it 


Lomakin, 


cism.” 
Mr. 
phrase is out-of-date. 


Mackenzie, 


seems superfluous. A press which will 
do what Mr. Lopez asks for will be 
struggling against Fascism every min- 
ute, whatever Fascism be called at the 
time. 

One further comment seems essential. 
In his struggle for a struggle, Mr. Lom- 
akin said that “for years we argued on 
what fascism was and we argued Eu- 
rope into ruins.” Whenever a Soviet 
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Struggles for a 


representative makes such a _ remark, 
he aims it at others and assumes a role 
of innocent uprightness to which he is 
not fitted. Who argued about Fascism 


and brought Europe to ruins? The 
Soviet government is not the least 
guilty. 


Hitler. was helped to power by the 
German Communist Party which direct- 
ed its millions of members and followers 
to fight primariy not against Hitler but 
against the government of the Weimar 
Republic. ‘‘No Stalin,” a Russian poli- 
tician once said, “no Hitler.” Musso- 
lini was helped by the Soviet govern- 
ment which filled his oil tanks with fuel 
for the Ethiopian campaign, and by the 
Italian Communist Party which turned 
over to the Fascist secret police the 
names of Socialists who were fighting 
both Mussolini and the Communists. The 
Hungarian Communist party did similar 
job. on behalf of Admiral Horthy. Hit- 
ler was enabled to start his campaign 
against Poland by Stalin’s willingness 
to sign a non-agression pact with him 
and to attack Poland simultaneously. 
At the time, Mr. Molotov remarked that 
fascism was a matter of taste, and not 
long after Mr. Stalin, in a reply to 
birthday greetings from the late von 
Ribbentrop, declared that “the friendship 
of the German and Soviet peoples, ce- 
mented by blood, has every reason to be 
lasting and firm.” Around the world 
Communists quit their struggle against 
fascism. And Moscow assisted German 
fascism in numerous ways right down 
to the German attack on Russia. 


Struggle ) 


In short, Russia has struggled against 
fascism, or assisted fascism, depending 
on its special interests at the moment. 
Now Mr. Lomakin makes.a time-consum- 
ing grandstand play and endeavors to 
put less cynical delegates in a position 
which dupes of Communism may re- 
gard as embarrassing. The fact remains 
that Russia- helped bring Europe to 
ruins. And if a free press is to be re- 
constructed in any part of it, the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Lopez are more to the 
point than the dramaties of Mr. Loma- 
kin, 


Denver. 


Snag of the Ruhr 


(Continued from Page Three) 
needed, there is no reason why Amer- 
participate on a 
And Ruhr products 
should flow to participating owners 
and consumers in free trade. 


icans should not 


minority basis, 


Germany would thus be deprived 
of a military asset while having her 
just share in the 


The would be begun 
jor the creation of a European co- 
commonwealth, which is 
the only European economie system 
capable of successfully rivalling to- 
talitarian national Bolshevism, and 
breaching the gap between capital- 
ism and personal initia- 
tive and collectivism. 


economic asset. 


foundation 


operative 


socialism, 


Liberalism and 


Catholic Chureh 


From Rev. WILLIAM J. RILEY 


I save just returned from vacation, 
and, in catching up with my mail, have 
just read the June 28 issue of The New 
Leader, Therein is an interesting letter 
from Charles Whittier, one that seems 
to me typical of the attitude of a great 
many liberals (and note that I do not 
put the word in quotes because I con- 
sider them as real liberals) toward the 
Church to which I owe a reasoned, pro- 
found allegiance. 

I am afraid that Mr. Whittier is guilty 
of quoting a number of people out of 
context, including Dr. Bohn. I do not 
have the text of Msgr. Sheen’s talk 
which Mr. Whittier cites, but I am quite 
sure that, if Mr. Whittier were to read 
the whole talk again, he would agree 
with the Msgr. (who, by the way, is not 
a member “of the Roman hierarchy’’) 
in condemning the false kind of liberalism 
that has abused the capitalist system in 
this and other countries and led to the 
“law of the jungle’ in aur economy. 
Furthermore, the Syllabus of Errors is 
just what it says, a list of errors held 
by “liberals” (again, the quotes, this 
time with emphasis) whose “liberalism” 
would today be rejected by the editors 
and readers of The New Leader. 

The “liberalism” which the Church 
condemns is that exaggerated idea of 
freedom that denies any restriction, that 
makes a man say “I am absolutely free 
to think what I please and do what I 
please.” It cannot see that freedom of 
action is limited by the rights of others. 
An overemphasis on freedom of action 


‘leads on the one hand to the position 


that the state may not interfere in any 
way with one’s economic action, or “rug 
ged individualism,” and on the other, to 
the denial that men have any rights and 
the vesting of all power in a totalitarian 
government. Any true liberal must con- 
demn such freedom of thought or action. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


From MARTIN M. McLAUGHLIN 
To the Editor: 
I HAVE been a subscriber to The New 


Leader only since the first of the years 
from it I get most of my information 


about foreign policy and labor rela- 
tions, as well as many interesting side 
lights on current literature, and on 
other subjects. One feature that is 
especially pleasing is Dr. Bohn’s col- 


umn; even when I don’t agree with him 
—which is often — I must admit that 
he is trying to be absolutely fair. And 
that, in these journalistic days, is an 
achievement. 

In only two issues since the beginning 
of 1947 have [ read anything in his 
column about the Catholic Church; the 
most recent was his review of Moon 
Gaffney (June 14). Although I person- 
ally believe that Dr. Bohn overrates the 
book, I cannot sit idly by and simply 
absorb the kind of prejudiced criticism 
essayed by Charles H. Whittier’s letter 
in the June 28 issue. 
that The New Leader has 
neither space nor inclination to permit 
me, as a Roman Catholic, to deal with 
Mr. Whittier’s 
futed slanders against the Church as 
overriding the freedom of the individual 
conscience, as_ intolerant, dogmatic, 
authoritarian, etc. This sort of name- 
calling has been going on for centuries 
and will undoubtedly continue for cen- 


I realize 


ancient and often-re- 


turies more when Mr. Whittier is as 
long forgotten as many of his prede- 
cessors. 

Mr. Whittier misquotes Monsignor 


Sheen, misinterprets the Church’s atti- 
tude, and misunderstands the “Syllabus 
of Errors’—which condemns only a 
certain kind of liberalism—certainly not 
the kind that liberal Roman Catholics 
espouse. And as for dogmatism—surely 
there is no one so dogmatic as the 
“liberal” who has accepted the dogma 
that there must be no dogma. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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1SDF NEWS 

/ NATIONAL 

Pennsylvania: Annua! Socialist Day, 
Quting and Conference, Saturday and 
Sunday, at Camp Hofnung, near Pipers- 
yille, Pa. (some 30 miles north of Phila- 
delphia). “The Recent. Congress, the 
Growing Reaction, and What Labor and 
Social Democrats Must De” will be dis- 
qussed by I. Levine-Shatzkes, August 
Claessens and speakers from the Penn- 
syivania AFL and the CIO... . August 
Claessens speaks at Camp Three Arrows, 
Peekskill, N. Y., Friday, August 1; at 
Camp Eden, Cold Spring, N. Y., Satur- 
day, August 2; at Unity House, Forest 
ibMark, Pa., August 22-23. 


NEW YORK CITY 

- The City Central Committee meets on 
Wednesday, August 6, at 8:30 p. m.... 
Recent deaths: Anna Landsman, Branch 
1, Bronx, J.S.V., and Boris Levitan, 
Russian Branch, S.D.F.... - Algernon 
Lee speaks every Saturday at 9:30 p. m. 
over Station WEVD. ... Third Annual 
Debs Banquet, Sunday, November 16, at 
the Park Central Hotel. 





‘THE NEW EDITOR 
OF THE CIO NEWS | 


| The New Leader has received in- | 
|quiries about the successor to Len) 
‘De Caux, as editor of the C/O News: | 
‘Pete Swim. De Caux, well-known | 
/party-liner, “resigned” from his 12-| 
year job as chief of the CIO national | 
paper, after long-continued protests | 
by anti-Communist ClO forces. Swim, | 
we are glad to report, is much better | 
fitted for the job than was De Caux. | 
‘Swim has played a prominent role for | 
ithe CIO organizing drive-in Atlanta, | 
‘Georgia. He has been a working | 
'newspaper man since 1928. He was 
;an active member of the American | 
|Newspaper Guild, serving as officer | 
|of the Memphis Guild for four years, | 
aad as president of the Memphis In- | 
dustrial Union Council for three | 
‘sears. He was one of the leaders | 
lof the fight against Communist con- 
trol of the ANG in 1941. He gained | 
wide attention as a reporter for the| 
‘Memphis Press-Scimitar when he| 
wrote a series of news-articles on | 
jthe real aims and purposes of the 
{Ku Klux Klan and similar greane. | 
Both Philip Murray and Allan L. | 
| (Pete) Swim are to be congratulated | 
ifer this choice. And, Mr. Murray, | 
lif the time for the “resignation” of | 
De Caux has come, can a similar | 
fate for Lee Pressman, general coun- 
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SAVE OVER 209% ON NEW AND SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Bargain Package "D" 


“AMERICAN COMMUNISM” by James Oneal and G. H. Werner, Ph. D. 

rigins, Development and Programs. The 
only authoritative work on the subject brought up to date with sev- 

} eral new chapters. 416 pages..,. 


“GENERAL IDEA OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE 19TH CENTURY” 


AIB FOR ANTI-NAZI 
EUROPEAN VICTIMS 


AcxnowLEpGMENT of recent do- 
nations for CARE packages to be 
distributed to the German victims of 
the Nazis in the American, British and 
French zones of occupation for the 


* purpose of aiding in the reconstruction 


of Germany has been received by the 
International Solidarity Committee, 303 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 
announced Phil Heller. 

Expressing “our most sincere grati- 
tude for the understanding and good 
will -contained in the gift,” Eberhard 
Lohrmann, executive secretary of the 
German Central Committee of CARE, 
declared in a letter to the ISC. 

“It is impossible to express with mere 
words the good being accomplished by 
the American people in sending relief 
supplies to our war-torn country for 
distribution without discrimination as to 
political views or religion.” 

The German Central Committee, 
authorized agent in Germany for Co- 
operative for American Remittances to 
Europe, Inc., (C.A.R.E.),  ineludes 
among its members such private welfare 
agencies as the Arbeiterwohlfahrt, Ca- 
ritas-Verband, the German Evangelical 
Churches and the Red Cross. 

In explaining that Germany is only 
one of the countries in which the In- 
ternational Solidarity Committee “hopes 
to contribute its modest share for re- 
generation,” Mr. Heller added that the 
International Solidarity Committee has 
been “particularly successful” in mar- 
shalling the aid of individual Americans 
who adopt Europeans and send food and 
clothing directly to the concentration 
camp victims, their families, the fighters 
in the European underground and their 
survivors. 

“Not Germany alone, but Franee, 
Italy, Austria and Norway are among 
the countries where we have established 
links in the chain of international 
solidarity,” Phil Heller said. “Through 
the Committee’s adoption program, 3500 
European families are being helped each 
week by Americans who realize that 
there can be no peace in the world as 
long as hunger and sickness, despair 
and isolation, still stalk the war-torn 
nations.” 


“AN INKLING OF 
WHAT I THINK...” 


From JOSEPH BELAZARAS, Jr. 

This letter shall be brief and to the 
point. I won’t waste your time with 
lengthy expressions of my feelings for 
The New Leader. The six dollars en- 
closed for a two years renewal of my 
subscription should give you an inkling 
of what I think of The New Leader. 
Yours for continued success. 
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Sartre: In the Midst of Life 


(Continued from Page Ten) 


revulsion. Still it is on Daniel’s person- 
ality that the novel stands or falls, since 
he is the prime mover—yet his character 
can be understood, and meaningfully 
integrated into the substance of the 
book, only in terms of the Freudian 
death-wish. But this the author for- 
swears; Daniel’s masochism is not deter- 
mined, he insists, it is free. 


x * * 


Urmarety, we come to these con- 
clusions: that the characters in The Age 
of Reason are typical of their time on 
the level of “mere existence” and not 
that of “true existence” and, consequent- 
ly, as factors in a fiction are only partly 
credible and wholly dull; that the princi- 
ple actions of the novel are absurdly 


motivated and the main characters are . 


not free personalities aware of their 
conditionings, but compulsive syndromes 
blindly driven by unconscious motors. 
The necessity that governs their lives— 
out of the control of which any true 
freedom would arise—is as unknown to 
them as it is inscrutable to the reader. 

We might also say that the difference 


between Jean Paul Sartre’s plea that 
writers accept their responsibilities to 
he engagé with their times, and the 
traditional exhortation of the natural- 
ists that writers must feel the full brunt 
of “experience,” is primarily a matter 
of emphasis. Sartre subscribes to the 
cult of experience, but negates all the 
constructions that usually are used by 
novelists to impose order on this raw 
material of life. Yet he is concerned 
with primary values such as “reason” 
and “freedom” and “human dignity.” 
He is intelligent, he is informed, he un- 
questionably has talent. The Age of 
Reason is the first part of a projected 
trilogy. At the end of this section 
Mathieu has realized that he must choose 
his fate. How he is going to act inde- 
pendently, to control himself and the 
forces that have made him, to impose 
meaning on his own existence without 
attempting to understand how that 
existence came to be what it is, we do 
not know. From the evidence of this 
volume, we may have justifiable doubt 
that he will do more than perish with 
his time, - 





NEGRO LABOR 
COMMITTEE ENDORSED 


Tue Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, AFL. has en- 
dorsed the work of the Negro Labor 
Commitiee, of which Frank R. Cross- 
waith is chairman, and has called upon 
affiliated locals to give their full moral 
and financial support to the constructive 
work which the Committee is rendering 
to the organized labor movement. 

Mr. Crosswaith related to the Council 
the history of the Negro Labor Com- 
mittee and the many unsuccessful efforts 
of Communists and “racial racketeers” 
first to destroy the Committee and next 
to exploit the Negro worker as he be- 
comes conscious of his economic interest 
and takes his place in the organized 
labor movement. 


In Coming Issues — 


Bertrand Russell 


The Atomic Development 
Authority 


Norman Angell 











Why Communism Grows 
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every week, but who do not do so. 


next mail. 


choice of two of these books: 


1. REPORT ON RUSSIANS 


KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK 


It has been heartening to observe the warm response our readers have 
made to our appeal for summer subscriptions and renewals. The response has 
been good. Very good. May we ask you to keep up the good work? 


For some reason, there is a seasonal slackening of subscriptions in the 
summer. Perhaps it’s too hot, or people are too vacation-minded to remember 
that our problems of increasing costs go on just the same. Each subscription 
that comes in during the hot months is especially valued because of this 
seasonal lethargy and because this summer's needs are unusually urgent. 

Check the list of your friends who might like to get THE NEW LEADER 
Take a minute off from your work and 
send in the coupon printed below and we shall see that they get copies in the 


Every reader who obliges us in this critical summer subscription drive is 
entitled to our gratitude, expressed by any two of the following premium books 
we are offering. When you send in a subscription be sure to indicate your 
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by W. L. White 


by Pierre-Jean Proudhon. From England. A new edition of this 
classic of libertarian thought. 300 pages...............0-0e0% 1.50 


“THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW” by David Ashe and George Rifkin. An 
analysis based on a careful study of the text of the law and the Con- 
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gressional debates preceding its passage..........--0-0+000000> 50 
“CARDS ON THE TABLE’’—An Interpretation of Labor's Foreign Policy. 
This much discussed pamphlet available only at the Rand Book Store 15 
- 4 —— 
7 gf > SST ree $7.15 
Wee? FAY Bes es wocetbeccs 5.72 
YOU SAVE ......---seeeeees $1.43 
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| RAND BOOK STORE, 7 East [5th St., New York 3, N. Y. - AL 4-3094-5-6 ; 
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PROSPECTS AND POLICIES 


} by Herbert Morrison 
3. AMERICA: PARTNER IN WORLD 
4. 














RULE by W. H. Chamberlin 
LEADING WITH MY LEFT by Richard Armour 
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. Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Europe’s Freedom Coalition: Broad or Narrow? 


HE world’s first totalitarian state, the USSR, 

will celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of its 

establishment this year. It would never have 
been able to celebrate a thirtieth, or even a third 
anniversary, if all the forces in Russia which were 
opposed to Communism had been able to fuse them- 
selves in a freedom coalition. 

[ spent most of my spare time over a lung period 
of years in Moscow delving into the history of the 
Russian Revolution and the civil war. And it was 
on the basis of a large amount of source material 
that | reached the conclusion which I expressed as fol- 
lows in my book, The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921: 

“There can be little doubt that if all the hatreds 
which the activities of the Soviet Government gen- 
erated in various classes of the Russian people had 
ever found concentrated expression at one time under 
a single leadership, the Bolsheviki would have been 
swept out of existence. Their salvation lay in the 
fact that, while they operated as a strongly disciplined, 
unified force, their opponents were hopelessly divided 
among themselves,” 

It is quite true, of course, that there could have 
heen no basis of agreement between the extremists 
in the anti-Bolshevik camp, between reactionary 
nobles and landlords, at one pole, the Anarchists 
and Left Socialist Revolutionists at the other. But 
a broad coalition, based on respect for political and 
civil liberties, along with reasonable reforms in social 
legislation and in the agrarian field, could have been 
formed, if the reserves of political judgment and 
and experience in Russia had been equal to the task. 

Fifteen years ago Germany faced a similar situation, 
The. Nazis had gained in popular support, exploiting 
with their demagogy embittered, frustrated nationalism 
and the distress of the world economic crisis. Yet 
they never won a clear majority of the voters, even 
in the terrorized election of March, 1953. Against 
them were the Social Democrats, the Catholic Centre 
Party, the trade unions, the Communists and some 
moderate nationalists, who later proved their anti- 
Nazi sincerity by risking and often losing their lives 
in the series of underground plots which led up to 
the July 20, 1944, putsch. 

Again the leadership and organizing ability that 
might have built a dam against the Nazi flood was 
lacking, with disastrous results for Germany. and 
for the whole world. 


* * ” 


Turse recent historical examples are of great im- 
portance in foreshadowing the tactics which must 
be employed if the submergence of the European 
vontinent by Communism, the one powerful totali- 
tarian system that has survived the war in unbroken 
strength, is to be warded off. It should be obvious 
now that the pleasant dream of the Communist lion 
lying down in peace and confidence with the demo- 
cratic lamb will not be realized. 

The lines of division between the regimented world 
of the, Soviet Union and its satellites and the rest of 
Europe are becoming clearer and sharper. The idea 
that non-Communsts could exercise genuine influence 


a Soviet-dominated police states has been refuted. 


wer and over again. The effort to “get along” with 

‘e Communists in the parliamentary regimes of 
rrance, Italy and Belgium has ended in failure. 

All the lessons of the Russian and German ex- 
periences indicate that Communism can he thwarted 
in its grasp for European and ultimate world domi- 
nation only by a broad and effective freedom front. 
Irvesponsible plotting on the extreme Righi, of which 
an instance has recently been reported from France, 
will only let loose the Communist avalanche, as the 


blundering Kornilov plot paved the way for the 
> . 


suceess of the Russian Communists a few weeks later. 

An attempt to restrict the anti-Communist front to 
Socialists and other forces on the moderate “Heft.” 
to exclude the large and influential liberal Catholic 
parties of France and Italy, Belgium and the Nether- 
Jands, Germany and Austria from the anti-Communist 
freedom front will also lead to defeat. Only in Britain 
and Scandinavia is there a Socialist majority. In 
many European countries the Socialist parties, even 
where they have been kept free from Communist 


16 


infiltration, would not be strong enough  single- 
handed to stem the Communist tide. 

Better a broad coalition of all Europeans who 
believe in liberty and in the western orientation now 
than a regretful exchange of explanations in concen- 
tration camps and places of exile later! 








There were 105,548 registered deaths and 24,009 
registered births in Berlin in 1946, according t@ 
Tagesspiegel, newspaper published in the America 
Sector of Berlin, of March 5, 1947. 
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“The East European states which the United States, 
by its refusal to understand the political currents in 
those long-oppressed countries, has worked hard a 
successfully to push into the Russian lap.’ a 
Bolles in The Nation of June 28. 

It would seem that Mr. Bolles is slighting the Red 
Army, the MVD, the alumni of the various Moscolll : 
Communist training schools and the indigenous Come 
munist mobsters, worthy imitators of Hitler’s Browns 
Shirts and Mussolini’s Black Shirts in breaking up® 
meetings and murdering and beating oppositionists” 
when he advances this curious explanation of how 
the countries which were overrun by the Red Army ™ 
find themselves in the Russian lap. 

















An Editorial— 


Record of 80th Congress 


HE present Republican Congress went into office 

six months ago with loud beating of drums. It 

would make a record which would win votes for 
Republicans in 1948 and turn the Executive as well 
as the Legislative branches of the Government over 
to their control. 

As the Republican Congressmen scatter to* their 
homes or feverishly undertake investigations in the 
hope of turning up a Democratic scandal, they show 
signs of recognizing the fact that they have made a 
bad start. Whatever good they have done was in the 
field of foreign affairs, They have supported the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. The unifi- 
cation of Army and Navy into a single defense system 
is designed to prepare the nation for the international 
strains of the future. These items are on the credit 
side, but they will not count heavily in popular 
estimation. On these matters the Republicans merely 
went along with the Administration. 

The Republican Party must stand or fall on its 
record with regard to domestic legislation. And in 
this field it has made a pitiful showing. Its energy, 
time and thought were thrown into the effort to pass 
two measures, the tax-reduction bill and the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It would be difficult’ to convince the 
great majority of citizens that the men who devised 
these bills and spent so much energy on passing the 
one and failing to pass the other over Truman’s veto 
were motivated by any desire to improve the con- 
dition of the average man. 

On the contrary, many of the proposed laws which 
received slight attention and which were consequently 
not passed were aimed straight at making life happier 
for the average citizen. Among them were bills to 
support public housing, education, sovial security and 
health, to increase the minimum wage. to admit Dis- 
placed Persons, to establish a permanent FEPC and 
abolish lynching. 

A voter, looking at the record, is driven to the 
conclusion that the Republican Party of 1947 is 
identical with the GOP of 1920-1932. It has learned 
nothing. Franklin D. Roosevelt heid popular support 
through rapidly changing times because millions of 
people were convinced that his heart was in the right 
place, that he cared what happened to people. A 
person looking at the Republican record will be in- 
clined to think just the opposite. hese politicians 
ask for votes. But they hardly make a pretense of 
caring what happens to the great majority of 
Americans. 









































An Editorial— 4 


Fuel For Hatred 


FURTHER instance of government “innocence” 4 
A —playing into the hands of those that hate’ 
us—appears in the announcement that the 
Army has acquired the drama All My Sons for Pro 
duction in Europe. 


When private sums were sought to take All My 
Sons to the international drama festival at Prague, 
many objected that this play was not representative 
of the American theatre. A/l My Sons is a picture % 
of a capitalist who, to avoid financial loss, sells” 
defective airplane parts to the Air Force. : 

In this country, we can set such a picture in its 7 
true perspective; we know how small a part of the 
war effort such dealings represent. We know that | 
there were grafters with insatiable greed, and we 7 
welcome self-criticism. Ali My: Sons received the % 
Drama Critics’ Circle Reward as the best American] 
play of the year. It is an interesting drama, even 4 
though its author, Arthur Miller, is a favorite of the 
Daily Worker. But abroad, the situation is different, ” 
We are seeking the friendship of other peoples, in a | 
world clouded with suspicion, fear and hate. Pro« 
Soviet voices are crying that Wall Street is seeking | 
to swallow the world. They will seize upon the prizes 
winning All My Sons as vepresentative and typical - 
of American life. “That is what American capitalists 7 
are like; money means more to them than lives,” 
the Communists will declaim. 

The effect of the production of All My Sons abroad 
would be to feed the forces that hate the USA and 
portray the Marshall Plan as an imperialist plot. 

It was therefore with relief that we learned funds | 
had not been raised to send this play abroad. But | 
now it is announced that the Government itself is” 
planning productions of All My Sons in Berlin, 
Vienna, Basle, Paris and Stockholm; in the first three 4 
cities, performances in German are planned with | 
the widow of Max Reinhardt as star. 

It is inconceivable that the US Army should have® 
knowingly arranged to bring this story, of a profiteer J 
killing our boys for dollars, to lands where we are | 
trying to win friendship for the democratic way of 7 
life. Must we feed, not only Europe, but hatred and | 
misunderstanding as well? We urge upon the Army ™ 
authorities that, before they clear All My Sons for | 
presentation abroad, they read the play. There are” 
a score of dramas more suitable, to represent the 
American theatve and American democracy abroad, * 
than this one which, apart from its dramatic merits, 
parrots the party-line. 
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